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Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 


"There's  coming  a  time  .  .  .  when  wildlife  rangers 
will  devote  95  percent  of  their  time  to  public  rela- 
tions." 

This  has  not  been  true  during  the  last  two  years, 
because  more  than  8,000  violators  have  been  brought 
to  book  in  Louisiana  by  our  uniformed  ranger  per- 
sonnel. We  are  not  necessarily  proud  of  this  record, 
but  we  are  proud  of  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
violations  throughout  the  state  during  the  past  sev- 
eral months.  This  is  a  sign  of  progress,  an  indica- 
tion that  the  people  of  Louisiana  are  accepting  the 
overall  conservation  program  now  underway  by  this 
Commission. 

The  150  greenclad  rangers  have  made  arrests  and 
friends,  too.  They  do  not  look  disappointed  when 
a  person  is  in  possession  of  a  fishing  or  hunting 
license.  The  tune  is  a  bit  different  with  night  hunt- 
ters,  shocking  machine  operators  and  other  type 
poachers  who  steal  natural  resources  without  hesi- 
tancy. In  these  instances  enforcement  personnel 
must  be  positive,  cautious  and  determined.  It's  no 
fun  facing  a  poacher  as  well  armed  as  you  are,  at 
night  in  the  swamps  of  Louisiana,  but  these  are 
everyday  activities  to  our  men  in  green. 

Fewer  of  our  citizens  are  taking  without  asking, 
stealing  without  fear  of  apprehension,  and  as  the 
months  go  by  the  numbers  will  decline.  The  day 
will  come  when  the  general  populace  will  become 
fish  and  game  law  conscious,  and  that's  the  day  we 
in  Louisiana  will  be  cognizant  of  the  efforts  being 
made  in  behalf  of  the  sportsmen  of  our  state.  Yes, 
there's  coming  a  time  when  wildlife  rangers  will 
devote  most  of  their  time  to  public  relations  activ- 
ities. 


Showing  adequate   and  clean   installations   such   as  high   pressure  separators,  ver 
tical  type   heater  treaters,  water   knock  out,  and   precipitators. 


Adequate   fire   wall,   and    area    inside    of   fire   wall    in 
clean  condition. 


Coastal 


by  Claude  Gresham 
photos  by  the  author 


Control 


Bleed    water   discharge    into    burning    pit.     Pilot    light   should    be 

on    opposite    side    of    pit   from    discharge,    because    discharge    of 

water    keeps   oil   from   flare    area. 


Here   we   see    an    accumulation    of   oil    on    surface    of   this   same    burnin< 

pit,  held  away  from   pilot  light  by  wind  direction  or  by  discharge  of  sal 

water   into   pit. 


One  of  the  least  known  of  the  operations  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  is 
that  of  the  coastal  waste  control  crew.  Least  known, 
that  is,  to  the  general  public.  To  the  facilities  and 
personnel  of  the  petroleum,  sulphur,  and  creosote 
industries  from  Houma  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Louisiana  marsh  country,  the  work  of  the  patrol 
boat  CWC  is  quite  familiar. 

The  state  agency  which  is  charged  with  keeping 
down  the  contamination  of  our  waters  is  the  Stream 
Control  Commission.  They  pass  rules  which  are  de- 
signed to  do  this,  and  the  enforcement  of  these  rules 
is  delegated  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission.  Our  Director,  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  is 
chairman  of  the  Stream  Control  Commission.  The 
chief  of  our  Research  &  Statistics  Division,  Frank 
Coogan,  is  Secretary  of  the  Stream  Control  Commis- 
sion, since  his  division  is  concerned  almost  entirely 
with  pollution.  Pollution  in  our  coastal  areas  can 
affect  oyster  production  tremendously,  therefore  the 
enforcement  of  the  coastal  waste  disposal  regula- 
tions is  in  the  charge  of  the  Oysters  and  Water 
Bottoms  Division,  whose  chief  is  James  N.  Mc- 
Connell. 

To  enforce  these  rules,  which  we  are  listing  in  full, 
McConnell  has  one  boat  and  crew.  This  is  the  CWC, 
manned  by  Waste  Inspector  Jack  Hood  and  Boat 
Captain  Evans  Marcel.  To  patrol  adequately  the 
coastal  petroleum  and  sulphur  activities,  which  have 
grown  enormously  in  the  last  few  years,  two  more 
boats  and  crews  are  needed.  We  hope  to  have  these 
within  the  coming  year.  One  will  work  from  the 
Mississippi  River  east,  one  from  the  River  west  to 
about  Houma,  and  the  third  from  Houma  west  to  the 
Texas  line.  The  present  activities  of  the  CWC  are 
thinly  spread  over  the  first  two  areas,  while  the 
latter  has  no  coverage  at  all. 

Inspector  Hood  makes  a  report  in  triplicate  of  his 
examination  of  each  installation  covered.  The  re- 
port is  signed  by  the  field  man  in  charge  of  that 
particular  installation,  and  one  copy  is  left  with 
him.  The  second  copy  is  filed  in  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  office  in  New  Orleans,  and 
the  third  is  sent  to  the  Stream  Control  Commission 
in  Baton  Rouge.  The  report  lists  any  violations  of 
the  regulations  observed.  The  company  involved  is 
given  time  to  clear  the  trouble  up,  then  a  re-inspec- 
tion is  made. 

The  pictures  on  these  pages  show  some  of  the 
stops  made  by  the  CWC  on  one  day's  patrol  out  of 
Lafitte.  Sportsmen  would  do  well  to  study  the  rules 
governing  disposal  of  waste  listed  here.  If  you  find 
evidence  indicating  that  one  of  these  rules  is  being 
violated,  whether  in  our  coastal  areas  or  inland,  re- 
port this  information  to  your  nearest  game  ranger 
or  to  the  New  Orleans  office  of  the  Commission.      -£- 
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This  drilling  barge  has  no  boom  in  the  end  of  the 
keyway,  the  opening  in  the  barge.  Thus  all  oil 
spillage  will  run  directly  into  the  canal,  violating 
rules  1,  2,  and  3C  of  the  regulations  listed  on  the 
following   pages. 


In  this  shot  taken  from  inside  the  drilling  barge,  looking  out  through 
the  keyway,  you  can  see  the  oil  drippings  falling  into  the  water. 
Within  24  hours,  as  a  result  of  this  inspection,  a  boom  had  been  in- 
stalled in  the  keyway,  preventing  this  oil  from  getting  out  into 
the   bayou. 


This  bleeder  pipe  from  bottom  of  burning  pit  discharges  to  the  bayou. 

Any  oil  which  goes  into  the  pit  floats,  therefore  stays  in  the  pit  where 

it   is  burned. 


Showing    addition    separation    installation    and    results:    Heavy   ac- 
cumulations   of   oil    in   top    of   this    skim    tank   would    otherwise    be 
discharged   overboard  each   day. 


Inspector  checking  blind  flange  on  manifold  end  on  oil  barge.    All 

open   manifold  ends  are  required  to   have  blind  flange,  with  gasket, 

pulled    up   hand   tight  with   spud   wrench. 


Adequate  impervious  deck  around 
gun  barrel  (vertical  storage  tank). 
Notice  heavy  brine  leaking  from  stiff 
leg  (bleed  water  discharge  pipe) 
causing    rust   damage. 


___J    Adequate   pan   under  booster  or  cir- 

m    culating    pump — a   drain    line    is   tied 

8    in   the   bottom    of  this    pan,   draining 

■i     all     oil     spillage    to     burning     pit    or 

sump    system. 


RULES  GOVERNING  DISPOSAL  OF  WAST: 
OIL,  OIL  FIELD  BRINE,  AND  ALL  OTHER  MA; 
TERIALS  RESULTING  FROM  THE  DRILLING 
FOR,  PRODUCTION  OF,  OR  TRANSPORTS 
TION  OF  OIL,  GAS  OR  SULPHUR 
(As  Amended  January  27,  1953) 

1.  Crude  oil,  waste  oil,  oil  sludge,  oil-water  emu 
sion,  or  oil  bearing  mixtures  of  any  kind  shall  b 
gathered  and  destroyed  by  burning  or  otherwise  o 
the  lease  where  the  wastes  originate,  and  in  sue 
manner  as  to  eliminate  any  pollution  hazard. 

2.  No  oily  fluids  shall  be  discharged  to,  or  a 
lowed  to  flow  on,  the  ground,  or  be  carried  from  tb 
original  lease  in  open  ditches,  or  discharged  or  a 
lowed  to  flow  into  any  stream,  lake  or  other  bod 
of  water. 

3.  a.  Each  producing  well,  except  those  ov« 
marsh  and  water,  all  oil  booster  pumps,  and  anl 
pump  used  to  move  oil  or  oily  fluids,  shall  be  pra 
vided  with  a  surrounding  gathering  ditch  or  equallj 
effective  device  to  prevent  the  escape  of  oilv  waste 
from  the  location,  such  ditch  to  be  graded  to 
gathering  sump  which  shall  be  cleaned  regularlv  I 
removal  and  destruction  of  oily  wastes.  All  spillag 
of  oil  shall  be  promptly  gathered  and  destroyed. 

b.  On  all  pumping  wells,  over  water  or  marsli 
there  shall  be  installed  an  adequate  impervious  dec 
or  o+her  device  with  catch  tank  installed  around  tb, 
wellhead.  The  catch  tank  should  be  equipped  wit 
a  "stiff-leg"  to  enable  the  operator  to  dispose  c! 
excess  rainfall. 

c.  All  drilling  barges,  whether  for  workover  c 
drilling  new  wells,  shall  be  equipped  with  a  devic! 
at  the  open  end  or  ends  of  key  ways  to  prevent  o 
or  oil  fluids  from  escaping  therefrom.  This  devic 
shall  be  so  installed  as  to  be  adjustable  for  tidj 
changes,  and  all  oil  collected  within  keyways  sha| 
be  picked  up  and  disposed  of  in  compliance  wit' 
paragraphs  1  and  2. 

d.  All   barges   containing  drilling,   workover  c1 
power  units  shall  be  equipped  with  a  coaming  | 
other  device  as  to  drain  all  oil  or  oily  fluids  into 
catch  tank. 

e.  All  necessary  steps  shall  be  taken  to  avoid  los 
of  oil  during  workover  operation. 

4.  All  storage  tanks,  gun  barrels,  tank  batterie: 
and  similar  equipment  shall  be  provided  with  a 
adequate  fire  wall  maintained  in  good  conditioi 
The  area  inside  the  fire  wall  shall  be  graded  to  a  suii 
rounding  ditch  leading  to  a  gathering  sump  insid 
the  fire  wall,  such  sump  to  be  cleaned  regularly  b 
removal  and  destruction  of  oily  wastes.  In  wate: 
swamp  or  marsh  areas,  where  the  building  of  dike 
or  fire-walls  is  impracticable,  the  tank  battery  sha 
be  equipped  with  an  impervious  deck,  surrounde 
with  a  steel  gutter  leading  to  a  sump,  where  the  o 
and  water  shall  be  trapped  and  disposed  of.  I 
however,  the  operator  desires,  he  may  accomplis 
the  same  purpose  by  any  other  method  previousl 
approved  by  the  Stream  Control  Commission. 

5.  Oil  gathering  lines,  or  any  other  lines  used  fc 
transporting  oil,  shall  be  regularly  inspected,  and  a 
leaks  shall  be  immediately  repaired.  Waste  froi 
leaks  shall  be  collected  and  destroyed  immediatel 
upon  discovery.  All  barges  used  for  the  transport; 
tion  of  crude  oil  or  petroleum  products  shall  be  i 
first  class  condition.    Leaking  barges  shall  be  r< 
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twalk  to  vertical  type  heater  treater 
jwing  the  multitude  of  pipelines  required 
the  industry.  Each  line  is  that  much  op- 
rtunity  for  oil  pollution  in  our  waters,  and 
ipection  of  such  lines  for  leakage  is  a  rou- 
e  duty  of  the  coastal   waste   control   crew. 


Boat   Skipper    Evans   J.    Marcel   taking   water 

bottom    sample    at    one    of    34    water    sample 

stations    between    Mississippi    state    line    and 

Houma. 


The  impervious  deck  under  these  storage 
tanks  collects  all  oil  spillage,  along  with 
rainfall,  and  funnels  it  into  a  sump  tank  be- 
low. The  operator  disposes  of  the  rainwater, 
saves  the  oil  which  would  have  been  lost,  and 
pollution    of   the    water    is    prevented. 


paired  before  reuse.  Loading  racks,  barge-loading 
outlets,  and  similar  installations  shall  be  operated 
at  all  times  with  full  precaution  against  spillage. 
Such  installations  shall  be  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
graded  to  a  gathering  sump,  or  shall  be  provided 
with  an  impervious  deck  surrounded  by  a  steel 
gutter  leading  to  a  sump,  or  with  such  other  equip- 
ment adequate  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
purpose  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Stream  Control 
Commission.  All  such  gathering  sumps  shall  be 
cleared  regularly  by  removal  and  destruction  or 
other  safe  disposal  of  the  oily  waste.  After  each 
operation  of  barge  or  tanker  loading  equipment, 
loading  hose  and  connections  shall  be  carefully 
drained,  and  the  gathering  sumps  shall  be  emptied, 
preferably  to  the  barge  or  tanker. 

6.  No  salt  water  shall  be  discharged  from  a  lease 
until  all  oily  waste  has  been  completely  separated 
therefrom,  except  in  cases  where  the  transfer  of 
such  salt  water  from  the  lease  to  a  central  treating 
plant  has  been  approved  in  writing  by  the  Stream 
Control  Commission  or  one  of  its  agents.  Separating 
pits  or  other  equally  effective  device  for  the  separa- 
tion of  oily  wastes  from  oil  field  brine  shall  be  con- 
structed and  operated  in  such  a  manner  that  no  oily 
waste  will  be  carried  from  the  lease,  except  to  cen- 
tral treating  plants,  and  shall  meet  any  reasonable 
minimum  requirements  set  up  in  any  particular  field 
or  lease  by  the  Stream  Control  Commission.  In  oil 
field  brines  discharged  to  streams  the  oil  content 
shall  not  exceed  30  p.p.m. 

7.  No  oil  field  brine  shall  be  discharged  into  any 
stream,  lake  or  other  body  of  water,  or  into  any 
ditch  or  surface  drainage  leading  to  any  stream, 
lake  or  other  body  of  water,  when  it  is  determined 
by  the  Stream  Control  Commission  that  such  dis- 
charge would  adversely  affect  the  palatability  of  a 
source  of  potable  water  to  an  appreciable  degree,  or 
would  be  deleterious  to  the  public  health,  or  to  the 


prosecution  of  an  industry  or  lawful  occupation  for 
which  or  in  which  any  such  waters  may  be  lawfully 
used  or  employed,  or  whereby  the  carrying  on  of 
any  agricultural  pursuit  may  be  injuriously  affected 
or  whereby  the  lawful  conduct  of  any  livestock  in- 
dustry or  the  use  of  any  such  waters  for  domestic 
animals  may  be  prevented,  injuriously  affected  or 
impaired,  or  whereby  any  lawful  use  of  any  such 
waters  by  the  State  of  Louisiana,  or  by  any  political 
subdivision,  or  by  any  corporation,  association, 
partnership,  or  person,  or  any  other  legal  entity 
may  be  lessened  or  impaired,  or  materially  inter- 
fered with,  or  whereby  any  fish  life,  or  any  bene- 
ficial animal  or  vegetable  life  in  said  waters  may  be 
destroyed,  or  the  growth  or  propagation  thereof 
prevented  or  injuriously  affected ;  provided  that  oil- 
free  brine  may  be  discharged  under  maximum  dilu- 
tion ratios  prescribed  for  any  particular  stream  or 
field  by  the  Stream  Control  Commission,  or  during 
any  particular  period  in  which  such  discharge  is  de- 
termined by  the  Commission  to  be  free  from  pollu- 
tion hazard,  or  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 

8.  Wherever  possible,  disposition  of  oil  field  brine 
shall  be  accomplished  by  discharge  through  dis- 
posal wells  to  underground  horizons  below  the  fresh 
water  level,  such  wells  to  be  so  drilled,  cased,  ce- 
mented, equipped,  and  operated  that  no  fresh  water 
horizon  shall  be  polluted ;  provided  that  this  rule 
shall  not  apply  in  fields  or  areas  where  it  is  de- 
termined by  the  Stream  Control  Commission  that 
disposition  of  the  brine  is  or  may  be  accomplished 
by  discharge  into  water  bodies  normally  or  sea- 
sonably sufficiently  saline  to  preclude  any  actual  or 
potential  pollution  hazard  due  to  such  discharge. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE 

STREAM  CONTROL  COMMISSION 

L.  D.  Young,  Jr., 
Chairman 
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1.    With    lungs  full,  float  face   down   with    hack   of  the   neck  on 
the  surface. 


2.    Get  ready  for  a   downward  thrust   using   arms,   legs,  or  both. 
Be    sure    mouth    is   empty. 


3.     Exhale  through   nose  while   raising   head  so  that  mouth   is  in 
the   air,   shoulders    under. 


4.  With  head  vertical,  thrust  downward  for  support  during 
mouth    inhale. 

5.  With  lungs  full,  drop  head  forward,  immediately  thrust 
downward    and    backward. 

6.  Relax,  with  head,  arms,  and  legs  dangling,  holding  all  air, 
while  floating  forward  and  upward.  Learners  rest  three 
seconds  here,  experts   rest  ten  seconds. 


HOW   TO    V*omtfrioo(  YOURSELI 


by   Professor    Fred   R.   Lanoue 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 


Drowning  ranks  second  only  to  traffic  deaths  as  a 
single  cause  of  accidental  deaths,  yet  a  technique 
developed  at  Georgia  Tech  has  proven  that  nearly 
anyone  can  easily  be  "drownproofed"  for  extended 
periods  of  time,  certainly  long  enough  to  be  rescued 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Georgia 
Tech  method,  an  interesting  experiment  was  con- 
ducted at  Tech  with  sixty  POOR  swimmers.  A  third 
of  this  group  had  their  wrists  tied  behind  their  backs, 
another  third  had  legs  tied  in  a  half  bent  position, 
and  the  remaining  third  were  free.  Average  quitting 
time  of  these  POOR  swimmers  was  four  hours  and 
forty  minutes,  and  sixteen  of  them  reached  the  ob- 
jective of  EIGHT  HOURS.  Tt  seems  as  though  these 
folks  approach  "drownproofing." 

"Drownproofing"  is  fundamentally  the  develop- 
ment of  a  technique  of  breathing  while  swimming  in 
deep  water  with  such  an  absolute  minimum  of 
energy  expenditure  that  terrifying  complications 
like  multiple  cramps,  heavy  clothes,  disabling  in- 
juries, high  waves,  rough  water,  and  long  immer- 
sion have  little  or  no  effect  on  survival.  Many  of  our 


NON-SWIMMERS  who  have  never  swum  one  length 
of  our  pool,  have  stayed  up  one  hour  in  the  crowded 
deep  end  of  our  pool,  using  this  technique,  which 
most  of  them  learned  in  about  a  dozen  lessons.  As 
a  beginner,  would  you  rather  have  a  pretty  stroke, 
or  still  be  on  the  top  an  hour  after  an  accident 
in  the  water? 

Hunters,  fishermen,  boaters,  swimmers,  picnick- 
ers— all  who  use  the  water  for  recreation  or 
work  owe  it  to  themselves,  AND  THEIR  FAMI- 
LIES, to  learn  how  to  protect  themselves  in  the 
water.  This  technique  is  cheaper  and  better  than  any 
insurance  or  gadget  you  can  buy,  and  it  is  quite  easily 
self-taught  with  a  little  practice. 

The  new  technique  has  its  basis  in  physics.  Spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  average  human  body  is  about  .97, 
thus,  only  about  five  pounds  of  most  individuals  will 
float  out  of  water  even  with  the  lungs  full  of  air. 
Unfortunately,  as  the  head  weighs  more  than  five 
pounds,  unless  strength  is  constantly  expanded,  in 
the  normal  swimming  head  position,  the  breathing 
sources,  unlike  most  animals,  are  located  under- 
water. The  problem  of  people  in  a  potential  drown- 
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These  underwater  photos  show  a  Georgia  Tech  swimmer  in  positions   4    (left)    and    5    as    described    in    the    accompanying    drav 


ing  situation,  then,  is  one  of  getting  enough  air  to 
buoy  one  up,  yet  to  do  so  in  a  manner  to  avoid  tiring. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  using  the  Tech  pro- 
cedure as  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing. 

Advantages  of  the  Tech  procedure  are  many. 
First,  air  provides  all  buoyancy  needed,  after  put- 
ting the  face  back  in  the  water,  thus  eliminating 
many  tiring,  unnecessary  movements.  Second,  the 
possibility  of  choking  is  minimized  by  not  tipping 
the  head  back.  Third,  real  relaxation  and  long  rest 
periods  are  obtained  by  proper  spacing  of  the  arm 
and  leg  movements.  Fourth,  the  method  works 
nearly  as  well  with  arms  or  legs  alone,  or  using 
only  one  of  each — folks  DO  get  cramps,  disabling 
injuries,  etc.,  while  swimming. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  drowning  is 
panic.  Panic  causes  poor  swimmers  to  flail  about  and 
waste  energy  until  they  sink.  It  causes  them  to  try 
to  swim  too  fast,  then  tire  and  sink.  Distance  with- 
out speed  means  literally  nothing  to  a  TRAINED 
swimmer.  As  Icing  as  the  swimmer  stays  under- 
water, more  than  out  of  water,  there  is  practically 
no  strain.  The  best  swimmers  at  Georgia  Tech  and 
at  Emory  University  cannot  hold  fifteen-pound 
weights  out  of  water  using  legs  alone  for  more 
than  three  minutes,  although  they  can  easily  stay 
up  for  hours  and  swim  miles  with  their  hands 
tied  behind  their  backs.  How  silly  it  is  for  poor 
swimmers,  or  any  swimmers,  to  try  to  hold  a  fifteen- 
pound  head  out  of  water  for  any  time.  The  Georgia 
Tech  procedure  makes  air  do  all  the  work  of  floata- 
tion, minimizes  choking  and  really  produces  relaxa- 
tion.   It  works  equally  well  on  hes  or  shes — old  or 


young — fat  or  skinny — tall  or  short,  and  smart  or 
dumb. 

Of  the  present  4,000  Georgia  Tech  students  who 
have  taken  the  required  course  in  swimming,  with 
the  technique  as  the  foundation : — 

3,800  have  swum  a  mile  unclad 

3,600  have  swum  a  mile  wearing  pants  and  long- 
sleeved  shirts 

3,200  have  treaded  water  45  minutes  with  wrists 
tied  behind  backs 

2,500  have  recovered  a  body  from  an  eleven-ft. 
depth  and  towed  him  60  yds. 

Not  a  single  one  has  failed  to  learn  to  swim  be- 
fore graduation. 

Practically  identical  figures  were  obtained  at 
Emory  University,  which  has  cooperated  enthusi- 
astically in  the  development  of  this  technique. 

This  article  is  not  intended  to  influence  people 
away  from  using  life  jackets,  boat  cushions,  etc.,  or 
from  exercising  extreme  caution  while  on  the  water. 
There  will  always  be  people  who  have  to  be  cared 
for.  This  article  is  aimed  at  the  people  who  do  the 
carrying.  We  want  to  change  fear  of  the  water  to 
respect  for  the  water,  and  we  want  to  remind  you 
that  in  deep  water,  a  technique  in  the  head  is  worth 
a  million  helping  hands — that  may  be  out  of  reach. 

"DROWNPROOF" 

YOURSELF 
NOW 
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Tank-truck  unit  used  for  spraying  from   land. 
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HYACINTH  CONTROL  REPORT 


by 
PETE  DUTTON 

Photos  by  the  Author 


The  Hyacinth  Control  section,  with  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  implied  by  its  name,  has  been 
doubled  in  size  with  respect  to  number  of  personnel. 
As  to  ability  to  accomplish  its  objective,  that  of  rid- 
ding our  lakes  and  streams  of  water  hyacinths,  we 
feel  safe  in  stating  that  there  has  been  a  tripling  or 


quadrupling  of  this  potential.  This  latter  factor  has 
been  brought  about  by  a  complete  change  of  opera- 
tional equipment.  Lighter,  more  flexible  types  of 
floating  equipment  have  been  adopted  to  carry  the 
spraying  machinery  and  operators,  which  has  al- 
lowed the  discarding  of  the  old  and  very  heavy  type. 


Scene  of  Alligator  Bayou  near  Cross  Roads  in 

Red  River  Parish.   This  hyacinth  mat  is  dead. 

When  it  sinks,  this  bayou  will  soon  return  to 

its   former    usefulness. 
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This  lighter  type  of  floating  equipment,  with  its 
lighter  type  of  spraying  machinery,  has  been  found 
to  be  much  more  efficient  and  only  about  twenty  per- 
cent as  heavy  as  the  old  type.  This  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  our  work  because  of  the  necessity  for 
moving  this  equipment  overland  from  one  body  of 
water  to  another.  Replacement  of  the  old  with  the 
new  has,  as  is  usually  the  case,  brought  about  a  sav- 
ing for  us  because  the  old  had  long  since  reached  the 
age,  and  dilapidated  condition  from  use,  to  justify  its 
being  consigned  to  the  junk  pile. 

An  important  addition  to  our  line  of  spraying 
equipment  is  the  tank-truck  of  560-gallon  capacity, 
carrying  its  own  power  unit  and  having  a  300-foot 
hose.  This  unit  has  been  most  advantageous  in  spray- 
ing waterways  where  there  is  a  road  alongside,  or 
where  we  can  travel  without  hindrance,  and  we  look 
forward  to  much  good  results  from  its  use  in  the 
future. 

We  are  now  about  to  inaugurate  the  use  of  another 
type  of  floating  equipment  which  should  enable  us 
to  cover  even  larger  areas  of  waterways  infested 
with  water  hyacinths.  After  considerable  observa- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  air-boat,  including  its  use  in 
hyacinth  control  in  Florida,  we  are  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  adopting  it  to  this  use  here  in  Louisiana. 

Every  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  spread  this  work 
over  as  much  area  as  possible  and  to  do  a  complete 
job  of  control  wherever  our  crews  work.  Our  goal 
is  yet  very  far  away,  but  we  have  hopes  of  additional 
funds  being  provided  in  the  future  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  do  a  complete  job  in  all  the  hyacinth- 
infested  waters  of  our  state.  As  to  our  actual  accom- 
plishments to  date,  we  are  happy  to  report  much  im- 
provement in  every  area  our  crews  have  worked,  and 
the  achievement  of  complete  control  in  many  of  these 
places.  We  submit  the  following  as  a  short  account 
of  our  accomplishments  in  the  various  localities 
where  we  have  worked  to  date : 

Lake  Bistineau,  in  Webster  Parish,  is  about  thirty- 
five  miles  long  and  varies  in  width  from  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  to  approximately  a  mile.  This  lake  was 
very  badly  infested  with  water  hyacinths  when  we 
started  work  on  it  in  the  fall  of  1953.  At  this  writing 
we  cannot  claim  complete  control,  but  with  mainte- 


nance patrol  work  periodically  performed  we  feel 
that  this  goal  will  eventually  be  reached. 

Black  Lake,  Clear  Lake  and  Saline  Lake  form  a 
chain  to  the  south  of  Bistineau  in  Natchitoches  and 
Winn  Parishes  and  have  been  thoroughly  sprayed. 
Our  crews  will  return  to  these  lakes  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  this  year  for  maintenance  patrol  work, 
and  we  believe  complete  control  will  be  realized  in  a 
reasonable  time. 

A  little  farther  south  in  Natchitoches  Parish  we 
have  attained  complete  control  of  water  hyacinths  in 
Cane  River  and  Old  River.  These  two  streams  ap- 
proximate an  aggregate  length  of  about  forty-five 
miles  and  were  about  seventy-five  percent  infested 
when  we  began  our  operations. 

Black  Bayou  Lake,  Bayou  Desiard  and  Bayou  Bar- 
tholomew in  Ouachita  and  Morehouse  Parishes  have 
been  sprayed,  but  a  revisit  will  be  necessary  in  the 
spring  and  summer  in  order  to  spray  for  recurring 
hyacinth  seedlings. 

There  is  yet  work  to  be  done  on  Caddo  Lake  which 
will  require  coordination  of  efforts  between  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas.  Our  plans  call  for  beginning  of  our 
efforts  during  the  coming  summer. 

Another  lake  to  receive  our  attention  in  the  near 
future  is  Lake  Iatt  in  Grant  Parish.  The  lack  of  an 
all-weather  road  to  this  lake  has  stymied  us  in  the 
past. 

Lake  Concordia  and  Lake  St.  John  are  definitely 
under  control  at  this  time,  but  our  crews  will  return 
periodically  in  order  to  insure  keeping  them  in  that 
condition. 

Our  fight  continues  in  Avoyelles  Parish  in  the  net- 
work of  waterways  south  of  Marksville.  This  area, 
being  adjudged  one  of  the  finest  fishing  places  in  the 
South,  will  receive  our  determined  efforts  towards 
control.  Our  sights  were  set  to  bring  this  area  under 
control  in  three  years,  and  we  feel  that  we  will  real- 
ize this  objective  in  the  remaining  fourteen  months 
of  this  period.  At  times  we  have  had  as  many  as  five 
crews  spraying  this  area  and  we  now  have  two. 

Bayou  Pigeon,  in  Iberville  Parish,  is  in  the  center 
of  one  of  the  most  heavily  infested  areas  in  our  state. 
One  crew  has  been  assigned  to  this  area  and  has 
been  successful  in  opening  up  many  previously  in- 


Seen  on  the  road  from  Krotz  Springs  to  Mel- 
ville.    Now    free    of    water    hyacinths. 
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accessible  localities  for  commercial  fishermen.  We 
are  sure  that  more  effort,  possibly  in  the  form  of 
aerial  spraying  or  the  assignment  of  additional 
crews,  will  be  required  to  bring  this  area  under  com- 
plete control.  We  have  made  a  concerted  effort  in 
the  spillway  section  of  the  northern  part  of  this 
parish  and  feel  that  our  efforts  have  brought 
much  success.  There  is  much  work  yet  to  be  done 
before  this  section  can  be  considered  under  control 
because  of  the  many  back-bays  and  small  lakes 
draining  into  the  spillway  pits.  The  borrow  pit  ex- 
tending from  Maringouin  to  Lottie,  a  distance  of 
approximately  six  miles,  is  now  under  treatment  and 
will  be  free  of  water  hyacinths  by  the  end  of  this 


Lighter  floating   equipment    has   proved    much    more   efficient  than   older       summer. 


types. 


La    Cour's    Pit   above    Morganza    is    nearly   four    miles    in    length.     It   w 
about  80%    covered   by   a   heavy   water   hyacinth   mat   six   months   ago. 
is  now  free  of  them. 


the    upper    reaches   of    False    River   at    Nev 
treatment. 


Roads,    now    under 


All  borrow  pits  in  the  vicinity  of  Krotz  Springs, 
including  those  bayous  and  lakes  lying  back  in  the 
swamps  and  away  from  view  along  the  roads  leading 
to  Opelousas,  Lebeau  and  Melville,  have  been  re- 
stored to  fishable  conditions. 

We  are  very  appy  to  report  that  on  Bayou  Rouge, 
located  about  two  miles  north  of  Melville,  on  the  road 
to  Simmesport,  you  will  not  have  your  fishing  pleas- 
ures impeded  by  water  hyacinths  this  summer. 

Those  fishermen,  both  commercial  and  sports,  who 
have  had  many  pleasant  and  productive  fishing  trips 
to  the  Lake  Verret  area,  and  particularly  Pierre 
Part  Bay  and  its  many  tributaries,  can  look  forward 
to  "good  times  again."  We  have  a  crew  permanently 
stationed  at  Pierre  Part  Bay  which  has  been  success- 
ful in  completely  controlling  water  hyacinths  in  that 
Bay,  as  well  as  Little  Pierre  Part  Bayou,  Bayou 
Grosbec,  Bayou  Corne,  Grand  Bayou  and  Bay  Alcide. 
To  the  "latter-day  fishermen,"  mention  of  Bay  Al- 
cide probably  means  little,  but  to  the  old-timers  it 
brings  back  sweet  memories  of  days  before  the  hya- 
cinth took  it  over,  when  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  many  strings  of  fine  bass,  bream  and  crappie 
from  it. 

New  operations  have  been  started  in  recent  weeks 
in  South  Livingston  Parish,  where  we  have  sprayed 
water  hyacinths  that  were  badly  infesting  Blood 
River  (eight  miles),  Amite  River  (twenty  miles), 
Bayou  Barbara  (four  miles),  Natalbany  River,  (ten 
miles)  and  Colyell  Bay.  A  crew  will  be  permanently 
stationed  in  that  area  to  maintain  a  condition  of 
control  on  these  streams. 

A  crew  is  stationed  at  Madisonville,  in  St.  Tam- 
many Parish,  for  work  on  all  streams  of  that  area. 

Another  crew  has  been  set  up  at  Raceland  to  work 
on  the  lakes  and  streams  of  that  vicinity. 

We  are  sure  that  there  will  be  many  to  read  this 
account  of  our  accomplishments  who  will  wonder 
why  we  have  not  visited  their  localities  and  set  up 
water  hyacinth  control  operations  in  their  respective 
pet  fishing  places.  We  wholeheartedly  respect  their 
right  to  such  wonderment,  but  can  only  say  that  we 
are  exerting  every  effort  to  extend  our  operations  to 
as  many  areas  of  our  state,  where  needed  the  most, 
as  our  meager  appropriation  for  this  work  will 
allow.  Our  policy  is :  Do  a  thorough  job,  as  economi- 
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TTENTION    CATTLEMEN!!    Arrows  point  to  two  dead   cows,  appar- 
itly    drowned    because   they   stepped    into    a    deep    hole    in    this    stream 
hile    munching    the    beautiful    green     but    worthless     leaves    of    these 
water   hyacinths. 


The    Square    Pits    above    Morganza    were    well    on    the    way    to 
complete    infestation    by    water    hyacinths    but    are    now    clear. 


Foreman  Johnny  Millet  with  equipment  used  by 

a    two-man    crew,    with    the    exception    of    the 

steel   boat. 


colly  as  possible  tvherever  we  work,  and  maintain 
this  thoroughness  of  the  job  done  through  constant 
vigilance  with  maintenance  patrol.  Other  than  strict 
adherence  to  this  policy  would  be  wasteful  folly. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  "Rome  wasn't  built  in  a 
day" !  Water  hyacinths  have  had  about  a  70-year 
start  on  us  and  are  well  entrenched  and  armed  with 
implements  of  resistance  to  our  efforts  to  destroy 
them,  such  as  a  very  high  degree  of  prolificness  and 
being  well  established  in  places  almost  inaccessible 
to  man. 

Until  the  hyacinth  is  recognized  for  what  it  is, 
viz.,  a  most  damaging  biological  problem,  not  only  to 
our  wildlife  and  fisheries  resources,  but  to  our  agri- 
cultural, manufacturing,  mineral  and  water  trans- 
portation industries  which  constitute  virtually  our 
entire  economy,  we  will  continue  to  suffer  under  its 
yoke.  Such  recognition  must  provide  for  the  setting 
up  of  an  adequately  equipped  organization,  backed 
up  with  sufficient  funds  to  strike  simultaneous  and 
repeated  blows  at  this  most  obnoxious  water  plant 
throughout  the  entire  area  of  our  state.  (Many  au- 
thorities on  the  subject  have  advocated  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  the  first  five  years  of 
the  program.)  Needless  to  say,  this  cannot  be 
brought  about  without  a  coordinated  effort  by  all 
concerned.  * 


GRAND  ISLE  RODEO 

According  to  Harry  Bonck,  president  of  the 
Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  Association,  the  1955 
rodeo  should  be  biggest  in  the  history  of  this 
annual  event.  The  rodeo  this  year  is  to  be  held 
one  week  earlier  than  is  customary.  It  will 
start  on  July  14  and  end  at  sundown  on  the 
evening  of  July  16,  giving  the  contestants  three 
days  of  deep  sea  fishing  thrills  in  the  Grand 
Isle  area. 

As  in  past  years  there  will  be  valuable  prizes 
for  the  winners  in  13  fish  categories  besides  the 
trophy  awards  for  the  captors  of  tarpon.  And 
has  also  been  customary  the  grand  prize  will  be 
a  1955  model  automobile.  Other  prizes  will  in- 
clude speed  hulls,  outboard  motors,  fishing  gear 
of  all  kinds  and  awards  of  suitable  merchandise 
for  first,  second  and  third  prize  winners  in  each 
category. 

President  Bonck  says  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  2,000  or  more  entrants  will  be  on  hand 
when  the  rodeo  starts  at  sunrise  of  the  morning 
of  July  14.  Rules  for  this  year's  contest  are 
substantially  the  same  as  in  previous  years  and 
the  same  fishing  area  that  prevailed  last  year 
will  again  maintain.  Souvenir  rodeo  caps,  that 
have  of  recent  years  become  a  feature,  will  be 
given  to  each  person  who  registers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  competition. 

Fishermen  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  have  taken  part  in  this  outstanding 
rodeo  and  reservations  to  date  from  outside  the 
state  of  Louisiana  indicate  there  will  be  even 
more  visitors  among  the  contestants  this  year 
than  formerly.  Everyone  is  invited  to  take 
part,  President  Bonck  says. 
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With  the  end  in  view  of  providing  more  efficient 
local  service  to  the  people  of  Louisiana,  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  has  established 
eight  regional  office  districts  in  addition  to  the  New 
Orleans  main  office.  The  district  boundaries  are  the 
same  as  those  shown  as  enforcement  districts  in  the 
February  issue.  Since  you  can  now  look  at  these  in 
a  different  perspective  as  the  overall  regional  plan 
of  the  Commission,  we  are  reprinting  the  district 
map.  The  Enforcement  and  Fish  and  Game  Divisions 


are  the  two  which  have  been  integrated  into  this 
arrangement  thus  far,  but  other  Divisions  will  soon 
begin  to  take  advantage  of  these  headquarters 
throughout  the  state.  Acting  Chief  of  the  Enforce- 
ment Division  is  John  McGee.  Chief  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Division  is  George  Moore.  Listed  below  by 
districts  are  the  enforcement  personnel  and  the 
technical  and  refuge  supervisor  personnel  of  the 
Fish  and  Game  Division.  Location  of  the  head- 
quarters in  Districts  5  and  7  may  be  changed  to  a 
more  central  location  in  each  area. 


WILD  LIFE  DISTRICT  OFFICES 
IN  OPERATION 

Coordinating  Enforcement  Captains 

DEWEY  L.  FARRAR 

2912  Alabama  Ave.,  Shreveport,  Ph:  3-6495 

LESMA  HEBERT 

Labadieville,   Ph  :   2651 


District    I  Bienville  Parish Robert  C.  Person  DeSoto  Parish Charles  W.  Elar. 

OFFICE:    MINDEN,    LA.  Jamestown,  Ph :  2265  407  N.   Washington  Ave.,   Mansfield.   Ph:  96      | 

P    O    Box  224    Ph-  5>«ic;  Bossier  Parish Olney  C.  Coleman  DeSoto  Parish Kirby  H.  Ruffi' 

*  Rt.   1,  Box   175,   McDade,  Ph :  Plain  Dealing  1528  1305  Florence,  Box  323,  Mansfield 

ENFORCEMENT  PERSONNEL  Caddo   Parish William   Barnett  DeSoto  Parish Noble  Speight 

Gen.   Del.,   Vivian  Longstreet,   Ph:  9 

SUP^jrSfchSan  Av^"'jo„esWo1prhe.naCaeKSH°0d  Caddo  P»»sh., William   Tyler  Jackson   Parish Thurman   E.   Shel 

<!U4   Michigan  A^e..  Jonesboro.  Ph.  2353  3401  Jackson  st->  shreveport,  Ph :  6-4329  Chatham.   Ph :  S9-W 

Bienville  Parish  ...  Louis  Conlay  Claiborne  Parish W.  E.  Killgore  Red  River  Parish Ronald  B.  Casoi 

Bienville,  Ph :  8376  Box   182,  Lisbon,  Ph :  2526  Et.  3.  Coushatta,  Ph :  5812 
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Red  River  Parish James  0.  Jowers 

Box  213,  Coushatta.   Ph :  4040 

Webster  Parish Captain  Jack  Stanfield 

Box  1025.  Minden,  Ph :  2044 

Webster  Parish C.  W.  Smith 

Box   443,   Cotton   Valley,   Ph.   8603 

FISH  AND  GAME  PERSONNEL 

Biologist  Supervisor John  L.  Haygood 

Floyd  Sizemore,  Refuge  Supervisor 

District   II 

OFFICE:  WEST  MONROE,  LA. 

P.  0.  Box  308,  Ph:  3-0702 

ENFORCEMENT  PERSONNEL 

Supervising  Captain Edmond  Smith 

Box  392,  Oak  Grove,  Ph:  1-1611 

East  Carroll  Parish.. ..Quinton  Fortenberry 
Transylvania,  Ph :  Lake  Providence   487-J-30 

East  Carroll  Parish C.  Chappel  Magee 

Box  64,  Lake  Providence,  Ph :  478-J 

Lincoln  Parish Spencer  Maxwell 

Ruston,  Ph:  1988-J-l 

Lincoln   Parish Jewel   Williamson 

Et.   2,   Choudrant,    Ph :  Farmerville   8472 

Morehouse  Parish Frank  Burgess 

Oak  Ridge,  Ph :  Rayville  3991 

Morehouse  Parish Dan  P.  Mayo 

Rt.  1,  Jones 

Ouachita  Parish William  Mack  Oxley 

105  %    Poplar,   Monroe 

Richland   Parish Henry  Albritton 

Rt.   4,  Rayville,  Ph :  2693 

Union  Parish J.  Marvin  Fallin 

Bernice,   Ph :   5941   or  5942 

Union  Parish James  Hamilton 

Downsville,  Ph :  8466 

Union  Parish Edward  Langston 

Litroe 

Unicn  Parish Norman  Pace 

Haile 

West  Carroll  Parish James  A.  Ford 

Epps,  Ph:  c/o  W.  L.  Cleveland,  2181 

West  Carroll  Parish Clyde  Schrock 

Oak   Grove 

FISH  AND  GAME  PERSONNEL 

Biologist  Supervisor Joe  Herring 

Flavil  Hollis,  Biologist 

Charles  H.  Baur,  Biologist  Aid 

Curtis  Hollis,  Wildlife  Refuge  Manager 

Fred  Freeland,  Wildlife  Refuge 
Supervisor 

District  III 

OFFICE:   ALEXANDRIA,   LA. 

P.  O.  Box  1041,  Ph:  3-3680 

ENFORCEMENT  PERSONNEL 

Supervising  Captain Earl  Nugent 

Rt.  2,  Dry  Prong,  Ph :  2631 

Grant  Parish Jack  Coleman 

Pollock,    Ph:    4581 

Grant  Parish Edgar  Shipp 

Rt.   2,   Pollock,  Ph:   3-3923 

Grant  Parish Wesley  Slay 

Rt.  1,  Dry  Prong,   Ph :  Pollock  2822 
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Natchitoches    Parish Percy   Brossett 

Rt.    1,    Box    235,    Campti 

Natchitoches   Parish J.    L.    DeBlieux 

Rt.   3.  Box  112-A,  Natchitoches,  Ph  :  4380 

Natchitoches   Parish Clarence  Desadier 

Rt.    3,    Box    179.   Natchitoches.    Ph :   4510 

Natchitoches    Parish Eugene    Weaver 

Creston,   Ph:  2783 

Natchitoches  Parish Lary  Williams 

Chestnut 

Rapides  Parish Billy  K.  James 

2327  Olive  St..  Alexandria,  Ph :  2-3053 

Rapides  Parish Murrel  E.  Price 

Sieper 
Sabine  Parish Clyde  E.  Anthony 

Rt.    1,   Many.   Ph :   3807   or  3715 

Vernon  Parish Leslie  Davis 

Simpson,  Ph  :  62-8609 

Winn   Parish Hoyt   Harrington 

Rt.   3,    Winnfleld,   Ph :  4372 

Winn   Parish Victor   Raborn 

Rt.   1.  Goldonna.  Ph  :  4372 

Winn   Parish Howard   Ryder 

406  N.  Jones  St..   Winnfleld,  Ph :  4394 

FISH  AND  GAME  PERSONNEL 
Biologist  Supervisor John  D.  Newsom 

Robert  Murry,  Biologist 

Clyde  E.  Harrison,  Biologist 

Rowland  P.  Vernon,  Biologist 

Henry  C.   Beasley,  Wildlife  Refuge 
Supervisor 

Horace    E.    Stiles,    Wildlife   Refuge 
Supervisor 

Thomas   E.    Deen,    Wildlife   Refuge 
Supervisor 

Vomer  M.  Bowen,   Wildlife  Refuge 
Supervisor 

William   Lloyd   Alford,   Wildlife   Refuge 
Supervisor 

District   IV 

OFFICE:    FERRIDAY,    LA. 

P.  0.  Box  107,  Ph:  3375 

ENFORCEMENT  PERSONNEL 

Supervising   Captain Hartwell    Love 

411   Louisiana   Ave..   Ferriday,   Ph :   3593 

Caldwell  Parish James  H.  Roberts 

Rt.   1,  Columbia,  Ph :  c/o  6715 

Catahoula  Parish Ray  Barron 

Sicily  Island,  Ph :  2007 

Catahoula   Parish.  Cecil   McGuffee 

Enterprise 

Catahoula  Parish Allen  D.  Swayze 

Jonesville.   Ph :   5241 

Concordia    Parish Ivy    Beard 

Monterey,  Ph :  Ferriday   3593 

Concordia   Parish Edwin   Fairbanks 

Wildsville,   Ph  :   4901 

Concordia  Parish Theodore  Forman 

Eva,   Ph:   Eva   2011,   or   c/o   A.   D.   Swayze. 
Jonesville  Ph:  5241 

Franklin  Parish Captain  Jesse  Peyton 

Box  669.  Winnsboro,  Ph :  5480 

Franklin  Parish Homer  Hodges 

Wisner,   Ph :   3041 

Franklin   Parish Rheo   G.   Stewart 

Rt.  4,  Box  4014,  Winnsboro 


La  Salle  Parish Thurston  Dunn 

Box    443,    Olla.    Ph :   c/o    5-7118 

La  Salle  Parish Arthur  Gibson 

Jena.  Ph  :  2-3837 

La  Salle  Parish T.  H.  Otwell 

Walters,   Ph:  Jonesville   2862 

La   Salle  Parish Willie  Stutson 

Nebo   Route,   Jena,   Ph :   2-6058 

Madison  Parish Captain  James  Parker 

Box  942,  Tallulah.   Ph :  813 

Madison  Parish William  D.  Smith 

Rt.  1.  Box  158-B,  Delhi,  Ph :  Tallulah  813 

Tensas  Parish Bill  Poe 

Newellton,   Ph  :   4432 

Tensas  Parish Harvey  L.  Spruill 

St.    Joseph,    Ph:    63 

Tensas    Parish T.    W.    Stewart 

Newellton 

FISH  AND  GAME  PERSONNEL 

Biologist  Supervisor   Richard  K.  Yancey 

Nelson  Summerell,  Pilot 

Welch  W.  Lively,  Wildlife  Refuge 
Supervisor 

James   Perritt,    Wildlife   Refuge 
Supervisor 

District   V 

OFFICE:  DeRIDDER,  LA. 

P.   0.   Box  504,   Ph:  6111 

ENFORCEMENT  PERSONNEL 

Supervising   Captain James   F.    Ellis 

Box  757,  Sulphur.  Ph :  7-6854  or  7-6768 

Allen  Parish Rodney  L.  Fontenot 

Rt.    1,   Box    54,   Oberlin 

Allen  Parish Carl  L.  Reed 

Box   63,   Oberlin 

Beauregard    Parish Tom    Dewey 

Box   44,   Merryville,   Ph :  4421 

Calcasieu   Parish Lloyd   C.   Andrus 

407    Sixth    St.,    Lake    Charles,    Ph :    4482 

Calcasieu    Parish Simmie   Devall 

Rt.   2,   Box   254.   Big  Lake  Community.  Lake  Charles 

Calcasieu   Parish Bernett  Jardell 

412  Ruth  St..  Sulphur,  Ph :  4751 

Calcasieu   Parish Newton   Reeves 

Rt.    1,   Box    3020,    Lake  Charles 

Cameron    Parish Daniel    Roux 

Box   114,  Cameron 

Cameron  Parish Arnold  Rutherford 

Rt.    1.    Box   7,   Creole,    Ph :   Cameron    5 

Jefferson  Davis  Parish Louis  N.  Leleux 

Box   303.   Jennings:   Ph  :    1043-J 

Jefferson  Davis  Parish Robert  M.  Pugh 

Box    504,    Welsh,    Ph :   8-8475 

FISH  AND  GAME  PERSONNEL 

Biologist  Supervisor Jack  Sims 

Jimmy  lies,  Biologist  Aid 

District  VI 

OFFICE:   OPELOUSAS,  LA. 

Ph:  7848 

ENFORCEMENT  PERSONNEL 

Supervising    Captain Charles    Ventrella 

Batchelor.  Ph :  Innis  6106 
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Acadia  Parish Irvy  Hanks 

Rt.   1,   Box  53-K,  Morse,  Ph :  Crowley  2219-R4 

Acadia  Parish Learlin  Lejeune 

Rt.    1,   Box   162-A,   Branch,  Ph :  Church  Point  4440 

Avoyelles  Parish Alvin  J.   Chatelain 

RFD.  Mansura 

Avoyelles   Parish Samuel   Chaze 

Marksville,  Ph :  5942 

Avoyelles  Parish Elzie  D.  Clark 

Rt.   2,   Box   55,  Effie 

Avoyelles    Parish Alfred    Couvillion 

Rt.   1,  Simmesport,  Ph :  Moreauville  3413 

Avoyelles  Parish Alfred  Luneau 

Vick 

Evangeline   Parish Jos.  Andrus 

Rt.  3,  Box  486,  Ville  Platte,  Ph:  203-F2 

Evangeline   Parish Guy  F.   Hays 

Box   19,   Reddell,   Ph  :   Mamou   800-J5 

Iberville   Parish L.    W.   JarreaU 

9525  New  Hammond  Hwy.,  Baton  Rouge,  Ph :  8-3777 

Iberville    Parish Charles   Olano 

White  Castle,  Ph.  5-0042 

Lafayette  Parish Easton  J.  Cormier 

417  Elizabeth  St.,  Lafayette,  Ph :  8-2235 

Lafayette    Parish Noisey    Begnaud 

Box    165,   Carencro,    Ph :   5-0042 

Pointe  Coupee  Parish. ...W.  J.  Bonaventure 

Oscar,   Ph:  4541   or   4549 

Pointe  Coupee  Parish J.  M.  Kline 

Frisco.  Ph:  7-4388 

Pointe  Coupee  Parish Nolan   Langlois 

General    Delivery,    Morganza,    Ph :    3944 

Pointe  Coupee  Parish Vincent  Purpera 

Innis,    Ph:   6106 

St.   Landry   Parish Regile   Doucet 

Star    Route,    Washington,    Ph :    9520 

St.  Landry  Parish Andrew  Jackson 

Rt.   2,   Melville,    Ph :    290-F03 

St.  Landry  Parish Honore  Tate 

Box  51,  Lawtell,   Ph :  6665 

St.    Martin   Parish Melvin    Dupuis 

Rt.   2,   Box   678,   Breaux   Bridge,   Ph :   5165 

St.  Martin  Parish Robert  Romero 

102   Vivier  St.,   St.   Martinville,   Ph :   3298 

West  Baton  Rouge John  G.  Francois 

Rt.    1,    Port   Allen,    Ph :    Erwinville    8-3837 

FISH  AND  GAME  PERSONNEL 

Biologist  Supervisor Joseph  B.  Kidd 

Jack  0.  Collins,  Biologist 


District  VII 

OFFICE:  BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

P.   0.  Box  9055,  Ph:  3-1614 

ENFORCEMENT  PERSONNEL 

Supervising  Captain Leonard  C.  New 

Box   376,   Kentwood,  Ph :  2236 

Ascension  Parish Harold  Schexnayder 

Sorrento,  Ph:  4-5197 

East  Baton  Rouge. Capt.  William  M.  Jones 

3255   Linden  St.,   Baton  Rouge,   Ph:   5-1697 

East  Feliciana  Parish George  T.  Bunch 

Clinton,  Ph :  227-J 

East   Feliciana   Parish Ben  A.   Price 

Ethel,   Ph:   2112 

Livingston  Parish Joseph  R.  Anderson 

General  Delivery,  Holden 

Livingston  Parish Charles  R.   Harris 

Rt.  1,  Box  103-B,  Denham  Springs,  Ph :  5-2906 
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Livingston  Parish Prestley  R.  Mack 

Rt.   3,  Box  189,  Hammond,   Ph :   185-M2 

Livingston  Parish Joel   G.   McWilliams 

Ponchatoula,   Ph:   674 

St.  Helena  Parish Roscoe  Brecheen 

Greensburg,  Ph :  Greensburg  Drug  Store 

St.  Helena  Parish Granville  McCoy 

Rt.   3,   Box   165,  Amite,  Ph :  3504 

St.   Tammany   Parish Arthur  Jenkins 

Box  166,  Covington,  Ph :  839-W 

St.  Tammany  Parish A.   D.  Parker 

18th  and  Monroe  Sts.,  Covington,  Ph :  839-W 

Tangipahoa  Parish Huey  S.  Bardwell 

Rt.   1,  Box   140,  Ponchatoula,  Ph :  996-R2 

Tangipahoa  Parish Howard   Bollin 

Box  597,  Ponchatoula 

Tangipahoa    Parish Nick    Niehaus 

Ponchatoula,    Ph  :   7063 

Tangipahoa  Parish Jesse  Sanders 

Kentwood,   Ph :  4076 

Washington    Parish Leroy   Seal 

Varnado,  Ph.  Republic  2-2952 

Washington  Parish Thomas  A.  Kemp 

415  Huron  Ave.,   Bogalusa 

Washington   Parish E.   J.   Milton 

Tangipahoa 

West  Feliciana  Parish Joseph  Rosenthal 

St.   Francisville.    Ph:    122 

FISH   AND   GAME   PERSONNEL 
Biologist  Supervisor Kenneth  C.  Smith 

Henry  D.  Roberts,  Biologist 

Cliff  Williams,  Biologist  Aid 

Fred  Joiner,  Wildlife  Refuge  Supervisor 

Howard  D.  Blount,  Wildlife  Refuge 
Supervisor 

Victor  Lambou,   Fisheries  Biologist 

(state-wide) 
Bill  Ackler,  Engineer 

Charles  R.  Shaw,  Biologist 

Dr.  E.  J.  Fairchild,  III,  Fisheries 
Biologist   (state-wide) 

Robert  Kimball,  Biologist  Aid 


District  VIII 
OFFICE: 

Not  yet  established. 

ENFORCEMENT  PERSONNEL 

Supervising  Captain Maj.   Marion   Solito 

1014   Point  St.,  Houma,  Ph :  9426 

Assumption  Parish Gustave  Arcement 

Labadieville,  Ph :  4811 

Assumption  Parish Cullen  J.  Landry 

Paincourtville,  Ph :  3771 

Iberia  Parish Theodore  Bonin 

Avery   Island,    Ph :   2-7751 

Iberia    Parish Melvin    Duhon 

Rt.  B,  Box  113,  New  Iberia,  Ph :  2-8781 

Iberia   Parish Earl  J.   Weber 

Box  204,  Jeanerette.  Ph :  4183 

Lafourche   Parish Anthony   Adams 

RFD,  Box  139,  Lockport,  Ph :  LaRose  3-3796 

Lafourche    Parish Ulysse   J.    Ongel 

Box   161,  Lockport,  Ph :  3-3794 

St.  Mary  Parish Everett  Fouquier 

305  SanderB  St.,  Franklin,  Ph:  895 


St.  Mary  Parish Cecil  Gilmore 

Box    45,    Berwick,   Ph :    3886 

Terrebonne   Parish James   V.   Jaccuzzo 

614  Point  St.,  Houma,  Ph:  6145 

Vermilion  Parish Paul  H.  Fredericks1 

Rt.   1,  Box  297.  Gueydan,  Ph :  3291 

Vermilion  Parish Milton  Lege1 

708   S.  East  St.,   Abbeville,   Ph :   2483-M 

Vermilion  Parish Levise  Menard 

Rt.  1,  Box  157-A,  Erath,  Ph:  3471 

FISH   AND   GAME   PERSONNEL 



None 

District   IX 

OFFICE:  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

126  Civil  Courts  Bldg.,  Ph:  MAgnolia  1981; 

ENFORCEMENT  PERSONNEL 

Supervising   Captain Harry   C.   Reno 

Akers  P.  O.,  Manchac,  Ph :  3804 

Jefferson    Parish Alex   Coulon 

Box  452,  Baratana,  Ph :  Lafttte  9976 

Jefferson  Parish Peter  E.  Rau 

3653  Lausat  St.,  Jefferson,  Ph :  CEdar  5821 

Orleans  Parish Major  Ben  C.  Dahlen 

4955    Gallier   Dr.,    Gentilly    Woods,    New   Orleans, 
Ph:  FAirview  9952 

Orleans  Parish Captain  Anthony  Berni 

3832  Orleans  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  Ph:  AUdubon 
6015 

Orleans  Parish... .Captain  Robert  D.  Landry 

Paradis,   Ph :   Luling   4941 

Orleans   Parish Paul  J.  Danove 

831  Independence  St.,  New  Orleans, 
Ph:  FRanklin  9050 

Orleans  Parish Arthur  McCue 

1013  S.  Genois,  New  Orleans,  Ph :  AMhurst  2236 

Orleans    Parish Joseph    Billiot 

3320  Tulane  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  Ph:  AUdubon  8216 

Orleans  Parish Albert  Tullier 

539   Wagner  St.,  Algiers,  Ph :  FOrest  6-3315 

Orleans  Parish.. Alfred  F.  Shambley 

5952    Annunc.ation    St..    New    Orleans, 
Ph:  UPtown    6042-M 

Boat    Captains: 

Lewis  Cabirac 
Joseph  L.  Dorn 
James  Waguespack 
Joseph  A.  Tarantino 
J.   W.   Perkins 

(All   New  Orleans   Office  —  MA.   1981) 

St.  Charles  Parish Willie  Schaubhut 

Des  Allemands,  Ph:  Luling  5135 

St.  James  Parish Robert  J.  Pertuis 

Lutcher,  Ph:  3350 

St.  John  the  Baptist  Parish Earl  Gorio 

Garyvilie,   Ph :   Reserve   3186 

FISH  AND  GAME  PERSONNEL 

John  Campbell,  Federal  Aid  Coordinator 
( administrative — state-wide ) 

Raymond  Moody,  Assistant  Federal  Aid 
Coordinator  (administrative  —  state- 
wide) 

Harry  Schafer,  Acting  Chief  of  Fisheries 
Section    (state-wide) 

Donald  Geagan,  Fisheries  Biologist 
(state-wide) 

Ted  Ford,  River  Basin  Biologist 

Carroll  J.  Perkins,  Supervisor,  Public 
Shooting    Grounds    (state-wide) 

Ellis  Loga,  Refuge  Supervisor 

Louisiana  Conservationist 


Your  Coast  Guard  Rescue  Service 


by  Gilbert  Shaw, 
U.S.   Coast   Guard 


— 17.  S.  Coast  Guard  Photo 


The  time  is  7:30  a.m.  The  Coast  Guard  duty 
officer  in  the  Neiv  Orleans  Custom  House  answers 
his  telephone.  A  woman's  voice  says  excitedly,  "My 
husband  and  two  friends  went  fishing  yesterday  and 
ivere  supposed  to  be  home  by  midnight.  They're  not 
here  yet.  Can  you  help  me  find  them?" 

The  answer  is  YES.  By  7 :40  a.m.  a  Coast  Guard 
amphibious  aircraft  is  in  the  air  searching.  The 
planes — as  well  as  the  other  Coast  Guard  units — 
really  live  up  to  their  "Always  Ready"  motto. 

The  search  is  easier  if  the  fishermen  (or  hunters) 
have  told  someone  exactly  where  they're  going  and 
have  described  the  boat  they're  going  in.  They  should 
also  leave  the  names  of  others  in  the  party,  the  time 
that  they  expect  to  return,  and  any  other  informa- 
tion which  might  be  useful  in  a  search. 

Very  often  when  the  Coast  Guard  locates  the 
fishermen  they  are  not  in  need  of  assistance ;  they 
just  decided  to  stay  out  a  few  hours  longer.  If  they 
had  told  someone  they  might  be  longer  they  would 
have  saved  relatives  and  friends  grief  and  worry, 
the  Coast  Guard  the  necessity  of  sending  out  a  plane 
that  might  have  been  needed  in  a  marine  disaster  or 
other  major  emergency  call,  and  themselves  money. 
It  costs  about  $50  an  hour  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  keep  a  Coast  Guard  Albatross  in  the  air.  The 
Coast  Guard  also  asks  that  it  be  notified  if  the  miss- 
ing persons  come  home,  so  that  the  search  can  be 
called  off,  saving  fuel,  money,  time  and  labor. 

According  to  Commander  I.  H.  McMullan,  Chief 
of  the  8th  Coast  Guard  District  Search  and  Rescue 
Section,  many  of  the  boats  that  go  out  don't  carry 
the  proper  equipment.  There  are  federal  laws  re- 
quiring specific  equipment  according  to  the  size  of 
the  boat.  Commander  McMullan  says,  "Violators  of 
these  laws  do  not  only  make  themselves  subject  to 


fines ;  worse  than  that,  they  are  taking  chances  with 
their  own  lives." 

Coast  Guard  rescue  facilities  are  spotted  strategi- 
cally around  the  Gulf.  Greater  New  Orleans  has 
several  40-foot  Coast  Guard  utility  boats  on  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  on  the  river.  The  Gulfport-Biloxi 
area  has  the  CG  Cutter  Nike  and  the  Coast  Guard 
Air  Detachment.  Pascagoula  has  an  83-foot  patrol 
boat.  During  hunting  season  Coast  Guardsmen  and 
their  40-foot  boats  down  the  river  at  Pilottown  get 
a  workout.  If  you  prefer  Grand  Isle  for  fishing,  you 
may  be  comforted  by  the  knowledge  that  Coast 
Guardsmen  at  the  Grand  Isle  Lifeboat  Station  and 
the  crew  of  an  83-foot  patrol  boat  are  standing  by 
to  give  assistance  if  and  when  needed.  In  Morgan 
City  is  another  83-foot  boat.  These  units  have  been 
established  to  protect  all  who  use  the  waterways,  be 
it  in  a  skiff  or  ocean  liner. 

A  call  to  any  of  the  Coast  Guard  units  will  bring 
aid  if  you  are  distressed.  Every  unit  has  communi- 
cation ties  to  the  Rescue  Coordination  Center  in  New 
Orleans,  so  that  the  duty  officer  has  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  activities  of  all  units  at  any  given  time 
and  knows  what  is  available  for  search  and  rescue 
work. 

Boating  safety  is  just  as  important  as,  if  not  more 
important  than,  automobile  safety.  Should  you  run 
out  of  fuel,  there  are  no  convenient  gas  stations.  If 
you  have  engine  trouble,  you  can't  walk  down  the 
road  and  get  a  mechanic.  If  there's  an  accident,  you 
can't  always  just  wait  till  someone  else  comes  by. 
Proper  safety  precautions  and  equipment  and  sen- 
sible planning  will  save  your  family  and  friends 
worry  and  possible  grief,  and  will  assist  the  Coast 
Guard  in  doing  its  job  better  and  more  economically. 


May-June,  1955 
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Sna 


A  Brown  Water  Snake,  one  of  the  many  water  snakes 
which  the  average  person  calls  "cottonmouth."  While 
the   true   cottonmouth    is    poisonous,   this   snake    is   not. 


Paul  Hatrel  pins  a  cottonmouth  with  the  snake  hook  and  grabs 
it  behind  the  head.  Note  the  rapid  taper  of  the  tail  from  the 
thick    body,   from    which   the    local    name    of   "stumptail"    came. 


Paul  pins  one  on  an  old  board   between   mats  of  alligator  weed  and  water  hyacinths.    From 
the  way   he's  picking   it   up  there's  no  doubt  that   it's  a   harmless  one. 


After   looking   at  this  specimen  you  should 

have  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  cot- 

tonmouth's  name.   This  is  Louisiana's  most 

abundant    poisonous   reptile. 


Paul  talked  this  youngster  into  paddling 
him  along  the  bayou  but  couldn't  interest 
him  in  getting  acquainted  with  the  snakes. 


On  a  hot  Sunday 
Hatrel  and  Charles 
better  to  do,  decided 
planned  to  bring  'er 
Orleans,  with  the  su 
lands  to  choose  iron 
have  been  in  a  bette 
Our  Commission  phc 
along.   These  picture: 

To  be  perfectly  fa 
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handling  the  poisonoi 
of  knowing  what  to 
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Louisiana  has  rep] 
poisonous  snakes  fou 
the  rattlesnake,  cotto 
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bitten  by  one  of  the: 
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Photographs  by  Jack  Britt 


Charlie   and   Paul   each   display  a   cottonmouth   and 
ous  water  snakes. 
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The  mats  of  hyacinths  made 
perfect  hiding  spots  for  the 
water  snakes.  Here  Paul  picks 
one  up  while  Charlie  sees  it 
well  done. 


This   rattlesnake   skull   shows  the   hypodermic- like  fangs  which   are  typical 

of  the   pit  vipers   (rattlesnake,  cottonmouth,  and  copperhead   in    Louisiana). 

Note    the    second    set    of   fangs    coming    in    to    replace    the    front    set    which 

will   drop   out. 

The    catch    was    transported    in    this    snake    box.     Here    the    wedge-shaped 

heads    of   the    two    poisonous   cottonmouths    at    left    can    be    compared    with 

the   smaller,   oval    heads   of   the   harmless   species. 


The  two  boys  collaborate  to  drop  this  cotton- 
mouth  into  the  sack.  The  secret  here  is  to 
give  the  head  a  sharp  downward  flip  as  you 
release  your   hold   to   keep  from   being   bitten. 


The  use  of  a  cloth  bag  to  carry  the  snakes  in  the  field  is  standard  procedure  for 
most  snake  hunters.  You  might  well  ask,  "Can't  the  snakes  bite  through  the  bag?" 
The  answer  is  that  they  don't  usually,  but  it  has  happened.    Snake  hunting,  anyone? 


Here  Paul  holds  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  most  abundant  rattler  in  our 
state,  the  Canebrake  Rattlesnake. 
This  member  of  the  Timber  rattler 
tribe  is  recognized  by  the  chevron 
shaped  markings.  Diamondbacks  are 
also  found  in  the  extreme  eastern 
part   of  the    Florida    Parishes. 


Charlie  pins  a  Water  Moccasin  and  lifts  the  tail  up  to  show 

its  abrupt  taper.     Needless  to   say,   he  dropped  the  tail   and 

got  the   recognized    headlock   on   the  snake   before   removing 

the  hook. 


One  of  the  many  kinds  of  garter 
snake.  Reptiles  are  among  the  most 
adept  of  all  creatures  at  camouflage, 
usually  blending  in  almost  perfectly 
with  their  surroundings. 
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lew  Forestry  Building 
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Breaking  ground  for  the 
new  building  is  Dr.  Paul  Y. 
Burns,  (center)  director  of 
the  School  of  Forestry.  At 
left  is  Ralph  W.  Hayes, 
forestry  professor,  and  at 
right,  LSU  President  Troy 
H.  Middleton.  Building  will 
be  paneled  with  woods 
native    to    Louisiana. 


Ground  was  broken  recently  for  the  construction 
of  a  $300,000  ultra-modern  Forestry  School  building 
at  Louisiana  State  University  in  Baton  Rouge.  To 
be  completed  by  the  fall  of  1955,  the  two-story  struc- 
ture has  a  200-foot  frontage  and  a  100-foot  wing.  It 
will  provide  a  spacious  new  home  for  the  LSU  School 
of  Forestry,  now  located  in  the  basement  of  another 
building. 

Sportsmen  throughout  Louisiana  will  be  interested 
in  this  project  because  the  School  of  Forestry  in- 
cludes the  game  management  curriculum  among  the 
courses  which  it  offers.  This  School  is  the  nursery 
grounds  from  which  have  come  most  of  the  technical 
wildlife  workers  now  employed  by  the  Louisiana 


Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  In  addition  to 
the  various  degrees  in  forestry,  it  offers  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Forestry  and  Game  and  a  Master's  Degree 
in  Game  Management. 

The  new  building  is  expected  to  enhance  forestry 
and  game  management  education  at  LSU  greatly. 
This  School  of  Forestry  was  founded  31  years  ago, 
and  its  program  has  been  approved  by  the  Society 
of  American  Foresters  since  1937.  During  its  ex- 
istence it  has  produced  480  graduates,  gaining  recog- 
nition throughout  the  South  by  its  contributions  to 
game  management  and  forestry. 

Inside  the  new  building  students  will  find  32  class- 
rooms, offices,  and  a  library,  all  paneled  with  woods 
native  to  Louisiana.  This  paneling  is  being  made 
possible  through  contributions  of  Louisiana's  lumber 
industry. 

In  addition  to  studies  of  durability  of  woods,  pine 
production,  and  other  research,  the  School  of  For- 
estry is  carrying  on  a  new  project  in  co-operation 
with  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion. Its  researchers  study  wildlife  in  Louisiana's 
marsh  areas,  gaining  new  knowledge  about  nutrition, 
growing  of  waterfowl  food  plants,  and  grass  plant- 
ing to  hold  levees.  Recent  research  by  an  LSU  School 
of  Forestry  game  management  professor  resulted  in 
new  information  on  migration  and  life  habits  of  the 
woodcock. 

Paneled  in  red  and  white  oak,  pine,  locust,  marked 
gum,  hackberry,  willow,  magnolia,  maple,  pecky 
cypress,  black  and  red  gum,  black  cherry,  rock  elm 
and  pecan,  the  new  forestry  building  promises  to 
provide  facilities  and  an  atmosphere  that  will  result 
in  a  better  education  for  its  wildlife  and  forestry 
students.  *k 
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CHARTER  BOATS 


Location  and  Captain 

Address 

Phone 

Name  of  Boat 

Where  is  Boat 
Docked? 

Type  of 
Boat 

Length  of 
Boat 
(feet) 

Single  or 

Twin 
Engines? 

Is  Boat  Equipped  with 

Flying 
Bridge? 

Top 

Controls? 

Radio? 

COCODRIE 

Chauvin,  Lawrence 

Box  533,  Chauvin 

None 

Republic 

Rabbit  Bayou, 
Little  Caillou 

Lugger 

39 

Single 

No 

No 

No 

EMPIRE 

Narretta,  W.  J. 

Empire 

Buras  4271 

Polar  Star 

Empire 

Converted 
Schooner 

50 

Single 

No 

No 

No 

Williams,  Bill 

417  Dauphine  St., 
New  Orleans 

MA.  0162 

Siesta 

Empire 

Sport 
Fishing 

60 

Twin 

No 

No 

No 

GRAND  ISLE 

Adams,  Angelo 

Grand  Isle 

3561 

Exauka 

Fisherman's 
Wharf 

Sport 
Fishing 

44 

Single 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Crosby,  Murphy 

Grand  Isle 

3131 

Southwind 

Fisherman's 
Wharf 

Sport 
Fishing 

34 

Twin 

No 

No 

No 

Fandison,  William  J. 

2520  Almonaster  Ave.,  N.O. 

CR.  9787 

Osprey 

Grand  Isle 

Sport 
Fishing 

42 

Twin 

No 

No 

No 

Fink,  David  Lee 

Box  143,  Grand  Isle 

3523 

Wilma  Ann 

Fisherman's 
Wharf 

Sport 
Fishing 

42 

Single 

No 

No 

Yes 

Garcia,  Joe 

Grand  Isle 

3306 

Prince 

Fisherman's 
Wharf 

V-Bottom 
Boat 

37 

Single 

No 

No 

Yes 

Jambon,  Mike 

Grand  Isle 

3511 

Rig  Runner 

Fisherman's 
Wharf 

Sport 
Fishing 

38 

Single 

No 

No 

No 

Landry,  Hamilton 

Grand  Isle 

3307 

Shark 

Shark  Landing, 
Texas  Road 

Cruiser 

42 

Single 

No 

No 

Yes 

Landry,  Hector 

Grand  Isle 

3306 

Lucky 

Fisherman's 
Wharf 

V-Bottom 
Boat 

42^ 

Single 

No 

No 

Yes 

Langlinais,  Philip 

Box  143,  Grand  Isle 

3523 

New  Life  III 

Fisherman's 
Wharf 

Sport 
Fishing 

42 

Single 

No 

No 

Yes 

Mitchelltree,  Bob 

Box  273,  Grand  Isle 

3237 

Jennifer  Ann 

Fisherman's 
Wharf 

Sport 
Fishing 

45 

Twin 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Morrison,  L.  Kent 

209  Queen  and  Crescent 
Building,  New  Orleans 

N.O.:  MA.  2781 
G.I.:  3611 

Captain  Kent 

Grand  Isle 

Sport 
Fishing 

40 

Twin 

No 

No 

Yes 

Persson,  Bob 

Route  6,  Box  47, 
New  Orleans 

N.O.:  CR.  4644 
G.I.:  3571 

Escapade 

Frazier's  Dock 

Sport 
Fishing 

38 

Single 

No 

No 

Yes 

Persson,  Bob 

Route  6,  Box  47, 
New  Orleans 

NO.:  CR.  4644 
G.I.:  3571 

Red  Snapper 

Frazier's  Dock 
No.  2 

Sport 
Fishing 

42 

Twin 

No 

Xo 

Yes 

Polkey,  Harris 

Box  94,  Grand  Isle 

3915 

The  Lawrences 

Bayou  Rigaud 
Dock 

Crew  Boat 

39 

Single 

No 

No 

No 

Sebastian,  Charles 

Box  141,  Grand  Isle 

3606 

Sea  Rover 

Fisherman's 
Wharf 

Sport 
Fishing 

42 

Single 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Sternberg,  Jay 

Box  194,  Grand  Isle 

2461 

Bon  Chance 

Fisherman's 
Wharf 

Sport 
Fishing 

45 

Single 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

LAKE  CHARLES  AREA 

Castle,  Graves 

115  Park  Ave.,  Lake  Charles 

HE.  9-3792* 

Seacastle 

Lake  Charles 

Cabin 
Cruiser 

50 

Single 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Gauthier,  Gus 

Cameron,  La. 

* 

Marlin 

Cameron 

Sport 
Fishing 

38 

Single 

No 

No 

Yes 

Gauthier,  Gus 

Cameron,  La. 

* 

Eutaw 

Cameron 

Sport 
Fishing 

48 

Twin 

No 

Xo 

Yes 

Lindsay,  Wendell 

2017  Legion  St., 
Lake  Charles 

HE.  6-6924* 

Kitty  G. 

Cameron 

Sport 
Fishing 

50 

Single 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Xunez,  Lee 

Grand  Chenier 

* 

True  Friend  II 

Cameron 

Sport 
Fishing 

40 

Single 

No 

No 

Yes 

Scallan,  E.  0. 

1118  Broad  St., 
Lake  Charles 

HE.  9-2204 

Madge 

Cameron 

Shrimp 
Boat 

45 

Single 

No 

No 

Yes 

Vaughan,  Raphael 

Cameron 

President 
5-2858 

Maray  Too 

Cameron 

Sport 
Fishing 

53 

Single 

No 

No 

V. 

*For  reservations,  contact  Jack  Short's  Sporting  Goods  Store,  1118  Broad  St.,  Lake  Charles,  Phone  HE.  9-2204. 
flee  and  bait  included  in  charter  price. 


IN  LOUISIANA 


Is  Boat  Equipped  with 

Max.  No. 
of  People 
Per  Party 

Charter 

Price 

Per  Day 

Is  Tackle 
Furnished? 

Additional 
Charge  for 
Overtime 

Other  Charges 

Time  of 
Departure 
and  Return 

Does  Boat 
Operate 
Daily? 

Overnight 
Parties? 

Flare 
Fishing 
Parties? 

Tuna  and 
Marlin 
Parties? 

S.  to  S. 
Phone? 

Out- 
riggers? 

Toilet? 

No 

No 

No 

10 

$  30.00 

No 

None 

$3 .  00  per  person  over 
ten 

3  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

20 

65.00 
minimum 

No 

None 

Optional 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

20 

100.00 

No 

None 

None 

Optional 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

10 

60.00 

Yes 

$10.00  per  hour 

$5 .  00  per  person  over 
eight 

6  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

8 

55.00 

Yes 

None 

None 

6  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

10 

55.00 

Yes 

$5.00  per  hour 

$5  00  per  person  over 
ten 

6  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Weekends 
Only 

No 

No 

Perhaps 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

10 

55.00 

Yes 

$5.00  per  hour 

None 

6  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

10 

55.00 

Yes 

$5.00  per  hour 

$5 .  00  per  person  over 
ten 

6  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

10 

55.00 

Yres 

$10  00  per  hour 

None 

6  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

10 

60.00 

Yes 

$5.00  per  hour 

$5 .  00  per  person  over 

ten 

6  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Perhaps 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

10 

55.00 

Yes 

$5.00  per  hour 

6  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

10 

55.00 

Yes 

$5.00  per  hour 

6  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

10 

60.00 

Yes 

$5.00  per  hour 

Extra  charge  for  over- 
night and  Tuna  trips 

6  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

15 

60.00 

Yes 

$10.00  per  hour 

None 

6  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

12 

55.00 

Trolling 
Rods 

$10.00  per  hour 

For  mileage,  depending 
on  location 

6  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Yes 

Yes 

Y'es 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

15 

55.00 

Trolling 
Rods 

$10.00  per  hour 

Other  tackle;  Lost 
tackle;  extra  mileage 

6  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Yes 

Yes 

Y'es 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

10 

55.00 
minimum 

No 

$5  00  per  hour 

6  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Perhaps 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

10 

55.00 

Yes 

$10.00  per  hour 

6  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Y'es 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

10 

60.00 

Yres 

None 

$5.00  per  person  over 
ten 

6  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

8 

No 

More  for  snapper  fishing 

5  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

6 

75 . 00t 

No 

5  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

8 

85.00t 

No 

5  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

12 

80.00t 

No 

None 

Additional  charge  for 
more  than  eight  persons 

5  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Weekends 
Only 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

8 

75.00t 

No 

Yes 

5  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Y'es 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

8 

80.00f 

No 

6  a.m.-4  p.m. 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

10 

125. 00t 

On  request 

None 

5  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

WATERFOWL  EXHIBIT 
OPENS 


Nation's    Largest    Habitat    Group 

can  now  be   seen  at   L.S.U. 


Ambrose    Dai 
leapin 


gre    and    George    Lowery    fix 
mallard  drake  in  place. 


Ambrose  shows 
exhibit   is  not 


ucks   fit    into   the 
it   is  authentic 


"water."    The 
its  details. 


I 
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The  largest  waterfowl  habitat  group  on  this  con- 
tinent, made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  is  now  open  to 
the  public  in  the  new  Museum  of  Natural  Science  at 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge.  This 
scene,  which  measures  40  feet  in  length,  is  the  fea- 
ture of  the  museum.  In  it  are  62  ducks  and  geese 
which  are  so  lifelike  that  it  is  almost  unbelievable. 
Adding  to  the  illusion  of  reality  is  a  tape  recording 
of  the  sounds  of  the  various  waterfowl  which  plays 
as  you  stand  watching  the  display.  This  same  record- 
ing gives  the  viewer  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  the  scene,  identifying  the  birds  and  telling 
something  of  their  habitat. 

Some  of  the  grasses  in  the  exhibit  were  dried  and 
painted,  but  most  of  the  vegetation  is  made  from 
wax  and  cellulose  acetate.  The  water  is  made  of 
plastic,  and  even  the  ripples  made  by  waterfowl 
swimming  and  diving  have  been  included.  All  of  the 
birds  were  collected  in  the  state  and  prepared  at  the 
LSU  Museum.  Those  that  are  flying  or  landing  are 
so  arranged  that  they  seem  to  be  suspended  in  air 
without  means  of  support. 

The  waterfowl  habitat  group  was  prepared  by  P. 
A.  Daigre,  curator  of  the  museum.  Ambrose  is  no 
stranger  to  Louisiana  sportsmen.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  Louisiana  game  department  and  his  work 
can  be  seen  in  the  Commission  museum  in  New  Or- 
leans and  in  the  wildlife  exhibit  at  the  state  fair- 
ground in  Shreveport.  He  is  without  a  doubt  one  of 
the  finest  artists  at  mounting  birds,  especially  water- 
fowl, in  the  country.  When  you  see  this  LSU  exhibit, 
and  you  most  certainly  should,  you  will  find  it  easy 
to  agree  with  this. 

Daigre  is  also  an  artist  of  no  little  talent.  To  in- 
sure accurate  representation  of  the  scene  in  Cameron 

Louisiana  Conservationist 


Parish,  located  in  one  of  the  largest  wintering  areas 
for  waterfowl  in  North  America,  Ambrose  made 
color  slides  and  projected  them  on  the  dome-shaped 
background  of  the  exhibit.  With  these  projected 
slides  as  a  guide,  he  then  painted  the  background  in 
oils.  The  three-dimensional  objects  in  the  foreground 
blend  naturally  into  the  painted  background  depict- 
ing miles  of  marsh  lands.  Looking  at  the  exhibit  it  is 
actually  difficult  to  tell  which  of  the  ducks  and  geese 
are  mounted  specimens  and  which  are  painted  into 
the  background. 

Professor  0.  J.  Baker  of  the  department  of  archi- 
tectural engineering  and  Professor  Wayne  Wallace 
of  the  department  of  civil  engineering  designed  and 
engineered  the  dome  structure. 

The  museum,  although  far  from  completion,  also 
includes  an  exhibit  of  about  500  birds  in  which  all 
those  known  in  Louisiana  are  represented,  and  an 
insect  collection.  Future  plans  include  a  Louisiana 
deer  group,  a  sea  bird  nesting  colony,  a  large  display 
of  native  mammals,  a  turkey  group  and  an  upland 
game  bird  scene  featuring  quail.  Other  habitat 
groups  which  will  soon  be  added  to  the  museum  are 
a  rain  forest  scene  from  British  Honduras,  an  Alpine 
scene  from  Colorado,  and  a  desert  scene  from  central 
Arizona. 

Director  of  the  new  Museum  of  Natural  Science  is 
Dr.  George  Lowery.  He  expects  the  museum  to  play 
an  important  role  in  the  teaching  of  the  biological 
sciences  to  Louisiana's  school  children,  and  urges 
school  groups  to  make  appointments  to  see  the  ex- 
hibits. Museum  hours  will  be  from  10:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday;  and  from  2:00 
p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  on  Sunday.  The  museum  will  be 
closed  on  Saturday.  * 
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Daigre    makes    an    adjustment    on    a    pintail. 

Which   of  the  four  pintails  are  mounted  and 

which    are    painted    into   the   background? 


In   addition  to   mounting   the  specimens,   Daigre   also    pa 
ground   in   oils.    Here   he   puts  the  finishing  touches 


nted  the   back- 
on   an   iris. 


"C 
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by  Daniel  L.  Leedy, 
Executive  Secretary 


This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  articles 
about  organizations  which  affect  wildlife  in 
some  ivay.  The  Wildlife  Society  is  the  pro- 
fessional organization  of  your  game  man- 
agement workers. 


Daniel  L.  Leedy 
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WILDLIFE  SOCIETY 


The  wildlife  profession  as  we  Americans  think  of 
it  today  was  just  beginning  to  come  into  its  own  dur- 
ing the  early  1930's,  although  wildlife  management, 
in  one  form  or  another,  had  been  practiced  for  cen- 
turies. It  was  during  this  period,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  that  fish  and  game  administrators  began  to 
realize  how  little  was  known  about  managing  the 
nation's  wildlife  resources.  Few  wildlife  courses  as 
such  were  taught  in  the  colleges  and  universities, 
and  there  was  a  scarcity  of  trained  manpower  to  put 
wildlife  management  programs  into  effect.  College 
professors,  technicians  and  administrators  alike  felt 
the  need  for  stronger  professional  ties  and  for  more 
biological  facts  upon  which  to  base  more  effective 
wildlife  management. 

The  appearance  of  Herbert  Stoddard's  The  Bob- 
white  Quail  in  1931  and  Aldo  Leopold's  Game  Man- 
agement in  1933  gave  impetus  to  the  conservation 


movement.  Another  big  step  forward  was  taken  in 
1936  when  the  first  North  American  Wildlife  Con- 
ference was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  At  this  con- 
ference a  group  of  people  interested  in  wildlife  con- 
servation met  as  a  committee  to  discuss  the  feasibil- 
ity of  forming  a  professional  wildlife  society.  As  a 
result  of  their  recommendations,  the  Society  of 
Wildlife  Specialists  was  formed.  With  the  adoption 
of  a  constitution  and  by-laws  this  group  became  The 
Wildlife  Society  in  1937. 

The  Wildlife  Society,  a  non-profit,  incorporated 
organization,  is  composed  primarily  of  wildlife  tech- 
nicians, wildlife  professors,  students,  and  fish  and 
game  administrators.  However,  membership  is  open 
to  all  persons  interested  in  wildlife  management.  It 
has  as  its  chief  objectives  the  establishment  of  pro- 
fessional solidarity,  the  maintenance  of  high  profes- 
sional standards,  the  development  of  all  types  of 
wildlife  management  along  sound  biological  lines, 
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and  the  publication  of  a  journal  and  news  letter  to 
effect  these  ends. 

The  Society  is  governed  by  a  Council  composed  of 
the  President,  Past  President,  Vice-President  and 
seven  Regional  Representatives,  one  from  each  of 
six  regions  in  the  United  States  and  one  from  Can- 
ada. The  Executive  Secretary  and  Editor  are  non- 
voting members  of  the  Council.  Currently  the  Presi- 
dent is  Dr.  Justin  W.  Leonard,  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,  and  the  Vice-President  is  Dr. 
E.  L.  Cheatum,  New  York  State  Department  of  Con- 
servation. 

The  objectives  of  the  Society  are  served  by  annual 
meetings,  regional  meetings,  committee  activities, 
correspondence  between  members,  and  publication 
of  The  Journal  of  Wildlife  Management  and  The 
Wildlife  Society  Neivs. 

The  annual  meeting  of  The  Wildlife  Society  is  held 
in  March  in  conjunction  with  the  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference.  At  this  meeting  financial  and 
business  affairs  of  the  Society  are  discussed  and 
committee  reports  are  presented.  A  Wildlife  Society 
member  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Session 
of  the  North  American  Wildlife  Conference.  Other 
Society  members  often  serve  as  chairmen  and  discus- 
sion leaders  of  the  various  technical  sessions  of  this 
important  conference. 

In  order  to  further  the  aims  of  the  Society,  and  to 
promote  wildlife  management  on  a  sectional  basis, 
various  Sections  of  The  Wildlife  Society  have  been 
organized.  Thus,  Louisiana  is  a  part  of  the  South- 
eastern Section  of  the  Society.  This  Section  also 
corresponds  to  the  Southeast  Region  of  the  Society 
and  includes  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Leonard  Foote  of  Georgia,  Field  Representative 
of  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  and  Albert  E. 
Hyder,  in  charge  of  the  Game  Management  Section, 
Tennessee  Department  of  Conservation,  are  Re- 
gional Representative  and  President  of  the  South- 
eastern Region  and  Southeastern  Section  respective- 
ly. In  their  capacities  they  coordinate  regional  and 
sectional  activities  with  those  of  the  parent  Society. 
Members  of  the  Section  help  plan  and  stage  the  an- 
nual Southeastern  Wildlife  Conference. 

Among  the  various  committees  of  the  Wildlife 
Society  are  those  on  Research  Needs,  Professional 
Standards,  Employment,  etc.  Several  of  these  Com- 
mittees cooperate  with  similar  committees  of  the 
International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conser- 
vation Commissioners. 

The  Employment  Committee  maintains  a  file  of 
applications  of  biologists  interested  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment in  the  fish  and  wildlife  field.  An  Employ- 
ment Desk  is  established  during  the  North  Ameri- 
can Wildlife   Conference,   and   interviews   are   ar- 


ranged between  potential  employers  and  job  appli- 
cants. Throughout  the  year  an  effort  is  made  to  as- 
sist employers  to  locate  well  qualified  personnel  from 
the  file  of  applications. 

The  Committees  on  Professional  Standards  en- 
deavor to  raise  the  standards  of  jobs  and  develop 
higher  professional  levels  throughout  the  wildlife 
field.  Awards  are  presented  each  year  to  the  writers 
of  publications  judged  best  in  the  terrestial  wildlife 
and  aquatic  fields.  Awards  are  also  made  to  the  in- 
dividual or  agency  believed  to  contribute  most  to 
conservation  education  through  films,  publications 
or  other  media. 

The  Aldo  Leopold  Medal,  highest  honor  which  the 
Society  can  bestow  upon  an  individual,  is  granted 
each  year  to  the  person  judged  by  the  Awards  Com- 
mittee to  have  contributed  most  to  the  wildlife  man- 
agement profession.  Among  the  recipients  of  this 
award  have  been  such  well  known  conservationists 
as  Carl  Shoemaker,  Ira  N.  Gabrielson  and  0.  J. 
Murie  and  Harold  Titus.  Honorary  members  include 
J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling;  Charles  S.  Elton  and  Frank 
Darling  of  England;  Ira  N.  Gabrielson  and  C.  R. 
"Pink"  Gutermuth  of  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute; Seth  Gordon;  E.  R.  Kalmbach;  Harrison 
Lewis  and  Hoyes  Lloyd  of  Canada;  W.  L.  McAfee; 
Kenneth  A.  Reid ;  Herbert  L.  Stoddard ;  Walter  P. 
Taylor,   and   Harold  Titus. 

The  Wildlife  Society  is  affiliated  with  the  Natural 
Resources  Council  of  America,  the  International 
Union  for  the  Protection  of  Nature  and  the  National 
Research  Council.  Affiliation  with  such  national  and 
international  groups  facilitates  the  coordination  of 
conservation  programs  and  encourages  attention  to 
wildlife  problems  at  local,  national  and  international 
levels. 

In  December,  1954,  the  Society  helped  sponsor  the 
first  National  Watersheds  Congress  and  encouraged 
watershed  planners  to  include  fish  and  wildlife  man- 
agement in  their  resource  planning. 

Of  most  interest  and  of  most  immediate  value  to 
a  majority  of  Wildlife  Society  members  is  the 
Journal  of  Wildlife  Management.  This  journal  is 
edited  and  published  quarterly  by  the  Society.  It 
contains  articles  on  fish  and  wildlife  research,  man- 
agement methods  and  techniques,  and,  in  addition, 
important  committee  reports  and  reviews.  It  has  be- 
come a  "must"  for  technicians,  administrators,  fish 
and  wildlife  professors,  students  and  others  who 
wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rapidly  growing  field  of 
wildlife  management. 

Membership  is  open  to  all  persons  interested  in 
wildlife  management.  Annual  dues  are  only  $5.00. 
If  membership  application  forms  are  not  available 
from  a  local  member  (there  are  35  or  40  in  Louisi- 
ana), they  may  be  obtained  from  Daniel  L.  Leedy, 
Executive  Secretary,  The  Wildlife  Society,  c/o  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington  25,  D.C.  *k 
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Jimmy  Lutschg,  18-year-old  L.  S.  U.  freshman 
from  Zachary,  was  selected  as  Louisiana's  outstand- 
ing Young  Conservationist  for  1955.  This  honor 
entitled  Jimmy  to  a  three-day  all-expense-paid  trip 
to  Chicago  to  attend  the  Izaak  Walton  League's 
Second  Annual  Young  Outdoor  American  Confer- 
ence. At  this  national  conference  he  participated 
with  youths  from  every  state  in  the  Union  in  dis- 
cussions and  forums  on  our  nation's  natural  re- 
sources. Many  distinguished  resource  professionals 
were  available  to  speak  and  discuss  the  resource 
problems  and  needs  with  these  youths. 

An  active  farmer,  Jimmy  won  the  Louisiana 
Chapter  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  award 
as  the  best  in  the  state  in  water  and  soil  conserva- 
tion. He  has  had  actual  experience  in  gully  leveling, 
pasture  improvement,  irrigation,  farming,  and  fire 
protection  for  his  father's  seventy  acres  of  timber. 
Working  with  his  father,  Jimmy  has  produced  108.75 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  while  his  neighbors  were 
producing  an  average  of  only  20  bushels  an  acre. 

The  story  behind  the  selection  of  Louisiana's 
Young  Conservationist  is  quite  interesting.  It  began 
with  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  from 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  In  the  fall 
of  1954  Gov.  Robert  F.  Kennon,  at  the  recommenda- 


tion of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  select  a  youth  from  our  state  to  at- 
tend the  League's  Young  Outdoor  American  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  March.  Appointed 
to  this  committee  were:  Miss  Majorie  Arbour, 
Agriculture  Extension  Service,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity ;  Mr.  Delma  Walker,  Executive  Secretary  for 
Louisiana  Future  Farmers  of  America;  Mr.  Hurley 
Campbell,  President  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Sportsmen's 
League;  Mr.  Charles  Hargroder,  Executive  Assist- 
ant to  the  Governor,  and  Mr.  Charles  D.  Phillips, 
Jr.,  Education  Publicist  of  The  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission,  Chairman. 

The  committee  had  a  two-fold  task.  First,  to  select 
a  representative  to  receive  the  all-expense-paid  trip 
to  the  Young  Outdoor  American  Conference.  The 
other,  to  inform  the  youthful  candidates  attending 
a  model  state  conference  concerning  the  status  of 
our  present  day  Louisiana's  natural  resources.  To 
accomplish  this  second  objective  the  committee  con- 
sulted with  resource  professionals  and  youth  group 
leaders  and  arranged  a  small  Louisiana  youth 
meeting. 

Youth  groups  known  to  have  conservation  proj- 
ects in  their  programs,  such  as  4-H,  FFA,  Girl 
Scouts,  and  Boy  Scouts,  were  contacted.    Each  of 
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these  groups  were  asked  to  pick  two  outstanding 
young  conservationists  from  their  organization  and 
send  them  to  the  capital  conference.  Each  young 
person  selected  to  attend  was  permitted  to  bring 
one  guest. 

A  week  previous  to  the  state  conference,  candi- 
dates were  requested  to  send  five  copies  of  a  per- 
sonal descriptive  narrative.  This  enabled  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Governor's  Committee  to  examine  their 
qualifications  and  accomplishments.  Included  in  this 
narrative  were  such  topics  as  awards  received,  ac- 
complishments, number  of  years  in  organization, 
influence  of  activities  on  other  organizations  and 
community,  and  human  interest  angles. 

The  Governor's  Committee  had  an  unusual  out- 
standing group  of  candidates  from  which  to  make 
a  selection.  Briefly  here  is  listed  some  data  con- 
cerning the  other  six  boys  and  girls  who  were 
competing. 

The  alternate  delegate  selected  by  the  committee 
was  Miss  Lillie  Petit  of  Cut-Off.  Lillie  has  been  a 
member  of  her  4-H  club  for  6  years.  During  each 
of  these  years  she  has  completed  at  least  one  wild- 
life project.  Two  of  the  4-H  projects  completed 
were  bird  study  and  erosion  control.  In  the  bird 
study  project  she  constructed  seven  feeding  stations 
and  built  five  bird  houses.  Lillie  served  as  a  leader 
of  a  beautification  project  on  Bayou  LaFourche. 
This  project  had  three  objectives :  curb  erosion, 
help  clear  muddy  condition  of  bayou,  and  beautify 
the  stream  bank. 

One  of  the  Girl  Scout  representatives  was  15-year- 
old  Betty  Blewer  of  Shreveport,  who  is  the  proud 
wearer  of  24  badges  in  Girl  Scouting.  Betty  also 
has  achieved  the  Curved  Bar  Rank  in  Girl  Scouting. 

The  other  Girl  Scout  was  Edmee  Franklin  of  New 
Orleans.  Although  only  a  sophomore  in  high  school, 
Edmee  is  a  veteran  in  Girl  Scouting.  Scout  Frank- 
lin has  completed  such  outdoor  activities  as  10  mile 


hike,  150  mile  canoe  trip,  and  primitive  camping. 
Beside  owning  20  merit  badges  and  wearing  the 
Curved  Bar  Rank,  this  young  scout  is  also  a  mid- 
shipmite  who  knows  her  sailing  fundamentals.  In 
her  camping  activities  Edmee  has  served  as  pro- 
gram aide  to  other  Girl  Scouts. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  sent  two  outstanding 
young  candidates.  Sixteen-year-old  Eagle  Scout  Don 
Rupert  Reynolds  of  Springhill  has  won  25  merit 
badges.  Scout  Reynolds,  whose  hobby  is  horticul- 
ture, has  set  up  nature  trails  at  scout  camps,  and 
instructed  in  nature  and  bird  lore.  Don  is  also  an 
honor  student  at  his  high  school. 

The  other  scout  candidate  was  James  Edward 
Miller  of  Lafayette.  James  has  been  a  leader  in 
church,  school,  Boy  Scouts,  and  4-H  Club  activities. 
Scout  Miller,  who  has  a  perfect  church  attendance 
record  for  the  past  seven  years,  received  an  award 
for  contribution  to  the  development  of  Christian 
living  from  the  Methodist  Church  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  At  scout  camp  he  has  taught  forestry  and 
planned  improvement  of  thick  wooded  areas.  At 
present  James  is  working  on  a  tree  planting  project 
for  his  camp.  Besides  attending  four  4-H  camps, 
including  one  wildlife  camp,  James  is  a  class  officer 
and  school  orchestra  member. 

William  D.  Falgout,  an  18-year-old  from  Houma, 
was  the  other  4-H  representative.  Billy  has  com- 
pleted the  whopping  total  of  58  4-H  projects,  in- 
cluding 24  wildlife  projects.  In  this  work  he  has 
mastered  such  topics  and  activities  as  muskrat 
trapping,  reptiles,  birds,  and  tree  identification. 
Billy  has  taken  18  first  places  in  Terrebonne  parish 
wildlife  projects,  and  has  a  very  sound  understand- 
ing of  conservation  needs  in  his  parish.  Billy  also 
holds  the  rank  of  Life  Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts  or- 
ganization. 

The  state  conference  was  held  in  the  House 
Lounge  on  February  the  Sixteenth.  After  a  state- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  the  conference  and  an  out- 
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line  of  the  day's  activities  by  the  chairman,  Loui- 
isana's  1954  delegate  to  the  Young  Outdoor  Ameri- 
can Conference,  Mr.  Karie  Blades  of  Spring  Creek, 
was  introduced.  Mr.  Blades  admirably  reported  on 
his  experiences  and  impressions  of  his  trip.  This 
young  man  certainly  should  be  commended  not  only 
for  his  presentation  but  also  for  his  interest  and 
sense  of  duty. 

At  the  completion  of  Karie's  summation,  Mr.  Ben 
B.  Graves,  a  member  of  the  public  relations  depart- 
ment of  Esso  Standard  Oil  Company,  served  as  mod- 
erator for  the  panel  of  resource  specialists  invited 
to  discuss  the  state's  natural  resources. 

The  first  topic  discussed  was  Louisiana's  soil  re- 
sources. To  present  this  topic  there  were  two 
specialists  from  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice— Mr.  H.  B.  Martin,  state  conservationist  and  Mr. 
Olan  Dillion,  biologist. 

The  first  speaker,  Mr.  Martin,  stated :  "Our 
nation  now  requires  approximately  three  acres  of 
land  to  produce  the  food  and  products  needed  by  one 
person.  Our  national  population  is  increasing  at 
a  pace  of  2,500  new  citizens  a  day.  But  our  land 
area,  naturally,  remains  constant.  Present  con- 
sumption of  water  amounts  to  1,100  gallons  per 
person  per  day.  It  is  imperative  to  all  Americans, 
if  they  desire  to  maintain  their  American  standard 
of  living,  to  work  and  insist  that  land  be  improved 
and  be  put  to  its  best  possible  use." 

To  Mr.  Martin's  remarks,  biologist  Dillion  added : 
"Wildlife  is  a  crop  of  the  land  just  as  any  agricul- 
tural product.  In  Louisiana  4,500,000  acres  of 
marshland  are  best  suited  for  producing  a  wildlife 
crop." 

Moderator  Graves  then  turned  the  discussion  over 
to  the  wildlife  consultant,  Kenneth  Smith,  biologist 
with  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. Some  thoughts  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  were : 
"Wildlife  is  a  resource  that  can  be  exhausted  unless 
properly  managed.  Man  must  harvest  the  wildlife 
crop  or  else  it  will  go  to  waste.  Potentially  our 
state  is  one  of  the  best  wildlife  areas  in  the  United 
States.  However,  there  is  much  work  needed  to  be 
done  before  we  can  reach  that  potential." 

Forestry  consultant  Ralph  I.  Walls,  Chief  of 
Education  and  Information  section  of  the  Louisiana 
Forestry  Commission,  was  the  next  specialist  to 
speak.  After  presenting  a  very  thorough  summa- 
tion of  forestry  concepts,  Mr.  Walls  made  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

"In  our  state  eighty  per  cent  of  our  woodlands 
are  now  receiving  fire  protection.  When  our  fire 
protection  effort  has  been  adequately  completed, 
then  a  greater  effort  will  be  extended  in  the  field 
of  timber  management.  At  the  present  our  timber 
management  effort  is  not  at  the  level  we  would  like 
for  it  to  be.  To  encourage  reforestation  the  Loui- 
siana Forestry  Commission  sells  pine  seedlings  to 
the  public  for  50  cents  per  thousand  even  though 


it  costs  the  state  $3.00  a  thousand  to  grow  that 
number." 

The  final  panelist  was  Mrs.  A.  Tuminello,  secre- 
tary to  the  Commissioner  of  Conservation.  Mrs. 
Tuminello  brought  out  some  eye-opening  statistics 
on  Louisiana  oil  and  gas  production.  Mrs.  Tuminello 
stated :  "Louisiana  is  second  in  the  nation  in  pro- 
duction of  natural  gas  and  third  in  production  of 
oil.  We  have  the  lowest  percentage  of  dry  holes 
for  oil  well  drilling  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  At 
the  present  time  55  %  of  all  Louisiana  tax  revenues 
come  from  oil  resources.  The  Conservation  Depart- 
ment cooperates  with  other  resource  agencies  to 
protect  forest,  waters,  and  wildlife." 

After  each  resource  specialist  had  spoken,  a 
period  was  allotted  for  questions  and  comments 
from  the  candidates.  It  was  during  these  spirited 
questioning  periods  that  the  Governor's  Committee 
was  able  to  judge  each  representative  on  his  inter- 
est, personality,  and  speaking  ability.  Their  panel 
performances  and  their  accomplishments  as  recorded 
in  the  written  narrative  served  as  a  basis  for  their 
qualification  as  the  Louisiana  delegate.  Because  the 
youth  selected  as  Louisiana  Young  Conservationist 
would  participate  in  similar  discussion  panels  at  the 
Chicago  Conference,  the  ability  of  the  selected  dele- 
gate to  participate  successfully  in  such  activities  was 
essential. 

At  the  end  of  the  morning  session  the  group 
motored  to  Esso  Standard  Oil  Company,  where  they 
were  guests  for  lunch.  Following  lunch,  the  youths 
and  guests  toured  the  Esso  Refinery,  while  the  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  met  and  made  their  selection 
of  the  Louisiana  delegate  and  alternate. 

After  the  designation  of  Jimmy  Lutschg  as  dele- 
gate and  Lillie  Petit  as  alternate,  these  two  were 
whisked  to  the  capitol,  where  Governor  Kennon 
personally  congratulated  them.  Then  they  were 
taken  to  radio  station  WAFB  in  Baton  Rouge,  where 
they  were  interviewed  by  Mr.  Bob  Peters  concerning 
the  day's  activities  and  their  personal  conservation 
work. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  has  made  the  Young 
Outdoor  American  Conference  an  annual  event. 
Next  year  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  will  again  be 
asked  to  appoint  a  committee  to  select  a  Louisiana 
delegate.  All  youth  groups  ivhich  have  conservation 
projects  in  their  programs  are  eligible  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  state  meeting.  It  is  suggested  that 
their  representatives  receive  instruction  in  partici- 
pating in  public  forums.  Their  performance  on  the 
panel,  as  well  as  their  conservation  accomplishment, 
will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  ultimate  nominee. 

Congratulations  to  Jimmy  Lutschg,  Louisiana's 
outstanding  Young  Conservationist  for  1955.  We 
shall  follow  Jimmy's  future  activities  with  much 
interest,  since  we  know  that  in  him  our  state's 
natural  resources  have  a  capable  and  interested 
worker.  * 
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AGIN    THE   DRAINAGE 

Lafayette 
It  is  with  much  interest  that  I  read  Bayou 
Browsing  in  the  March  issue,  describing  our 
dear  state  of  Louisiana  as  THE  CANAL 
STATE,  or  THE  DRAINAGE  DITCH 
STATE.  How  true  this  is,  if  we  continue 
to  let  the  U.S.  Engineers,  or  whoever  is 
responsible,  cut  our  state  into  this  pattern. 
Sure,  I  believe  in  flood  control  and  in  the 
drainage  of  some  lowlands  where  it  is  nec- 
essary, but  we  cannot  let  them  overdo  it, 
as  is  almost  the  case. 

As  I  can  understand,  our  government  is 
a  bit  worried  about  the  fall  in  our  water 
table  of  some  thirty  feet  and  more  within 
a  short  span.  Well,  it  doesn't  take  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer  to  tell  me  that  this  is 
one  of  the  causes,  and  if  we  continue  to  let 
them  have  their  way  we  will  be  sitting  in 
a  desert  in  not  too  many  years. 

Being  a  good  sportsman  and  a  lover  of 
all  outdoor  life,  I  would  like  to  see  more 
articles  written  like  the  one  above  men- 
tioned, so  as  to  arouse  more  interest  in 
trying  to  preserve  as  much  of  our  natural 
wetlands  as  possible.         — Ocey  Orgeron 

The  response  from  the  press,  radio,  TV, 
and  public  to  the  "Save  Louisiana's  Wet- 
lands" movement  has  been  terrific.  Maybe 
we  can. 


ARE  BORROW  PITS  BEING  DRAINED? 

Melville 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  my  piece.  I  guess  you  have  heard  that 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  plans  to 
drain  all  of  the  borrow  pits  between  the 
levee  and  batture  along  the  Atchafalaya 
River  on  the  east  and  west  banks  all  the 
way  from  Old  River  to  the  end  of  the  levees. 
These  pits  have  afforded  some  of  the  best 
sac-a-lait  and  bass  fishing  in  the  state,  as 
they  are  re-stocked  each  time  the  river  gets 
out  of  its  banks.  People  from  all  over  the 
state  find  excellent  fishing  here,  and  to  drain 
these  pits  will  really  destroy  some  very  fine 
fishing  grounds.  — Eddie  Joffrion 

There  are  three  reasons  for  draining  the 
borrow  pits  along  the  Atchafalaya  River. 
Water  standing  continuously  in  a  borrow 
pit  saturates  the  land  between  the  borrow 
pit  and  river  bank,  thereby  making  it  more 
susceptible  to  caving.  Water  standing  con- 
tinuously in  these  pits  also  keeps  the  base 
of  the  levee  wet  the  year  around,  thereby 
causing  excessive  seepage  during  flood  times. 
In  some  cases  the  land  on  the  batture  side 
is  considerably  higher  than  the  land  on  the 
land  side.  Water  standing  in  these  pits 
causes  seep  water  damage  to  the  farm  lands 
along  the  land  side  of  the  levee.  If  this  prac- 
tice is  not  followed,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
set  some  of  these  levees  back,  which  would 
result  in  the  loss  of  valuable  farm  lands, 
moving  of  buildings  and  improvements  and 
additional  levee  construction  costs.    All  of 


the  borrow  pits  along  the  Atchafalaya  River 
aye    not    being    drained,    only    those   where 
one  or  all  of  the  above  conditions  exist. 
— R.  T.  Sessums,  Director 
Department  of  Public  Works 


QUAIL 


Slidell 


I  would  appreciate  any  information  that 
you  could  send  me  on  the  care  used  in  rais- 
ing quail.  Would  you  inform  me  if  I  would 
need  a  license?  If  so,  where  could  I  pur- 
chase one?  — Glynn  Brock 

//  you  wish  to  raise  quail  as  pets  or  for 
a  hobby,  you  may  obtain  a  Pet  Permit  from 
our  Fish  and  Game  Division,  free  of  charge, 
which  is  renewable  every  year.  If  you  want 
to  sell  quail,  you  must  obtain  a  Propagation 
Permit,  which  costs  $10,  and  is  also  renew- 
able each  year.  — C.H.G. 


LIKES  THE  MAG 

Plush,  Oregon 
Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
your  February  issue.  I  was  so  well  pleased 
with  two  particular  articles  that  I  wish  to 
commend  you  on  your  judgment  of  the 
articles  being  published. 

Gwen  Pei'kins'  work  on  "Armadillo,  the 
Original  Wetback",  and  Robert  Allen's 
article,  "The  White  Ibis  Situation  in  Loui- 
siana"— both  win  my  vote  for  excellent 
write-ups.  I  will  be  looking  forward  to  more 
articles  of  this  type,  or  by  these  authors, 
in  future  editions  of  the  Conservationist. 
— James  D.  Yoakum 

Gwen  Perkins  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Conservationist,  and  we 
know  that  all  our  readers  hope  that  she 
continues  to  be.  Allen,  of  course,  has  writ- 
ten for  many  national  magazines  of  note. 


HOW   HIGH   THE   BLIND? 

West  Monroe 
I  would  appreciate  any  information  you 
could  furnish  me  on  regulations,  state  or 
federal,  regarding  duck  blind  construction. 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  height 
limit.  —Frank  M.   Buce 


I  am  certain  that  there  is  no  regulation 
which  will  keep  you  from  building  a  duck 
blind  as  high  as  you  like.  There  is  a  regula- 
tion prohibiting  the  use  of  sink  boxes.  This, 
as  you  probably  know,  is  a  blind  sunk  down 
into  the  water  until  the  top  barely  pro- 
trudes. —C.H.G. 

MARCH  COVER 

Bogalusa 
The  picture  appearing  on  the  cover  of 
the  March  issue,  about  which  you  were  ask- 
ing, is  of  Steven  Rayburn,  son  of  Doc  Ray- 
burn  of  Bogalusa,  La.  The  picture  was 
taken  at  the  Parish  Fair. 

— Doc  Rayburn 

It  so  happens  that  Doc  is  a  former  en- 
forcement agent  for  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  and  one  of  the  best  known 
guys  in  that  part  of  the  state.  The  cover 
pix  of  Steven  petting  the  deer  fawn  ap- 
pealed to  a  lot  of  folks.  More  about  that 
fawn   later.  — C.H.G. 

LITTLE   RIVER   POLLUTION 

Pollock 
I  noticed  in  your  February  issue  that 
only  one  conviction  was  made  for  stream 
pollution.  I  wonder  if  the  oil  wells  north 
of  Pollock  count  in  this.  The  water  in 
Little  River  was  so  badly  polluted  by  salt 
water  in  1954  that  a  new  fish  moved  in. 
As  far  as  I  know,  this  was  the  first  year 
that  mullet  were  in  Little  River.  I  under- 
stand that  mullet  sometimes  enter  fresh 
water  streams,  but  unless  they  are  found 
in  Little  River  in  the  Cenla  area  they  are 
a  long  way  from  the  ocean. 

— Dan  Rosier 

/  suppose  that  by  this  time  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  efforts  that  the  Stream 
Control  Commission  and  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  have  made 
to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  oil  field  brines 
that  are  being  discharged  into  Little  River. 

We  have  met  with  a  great  deal  of  op- 
position in  our  efforts  to  stop  the  pollution 
of  Little  River,  but  we  have  not  given  up 
the  idea  of  cleaning  up  this  stream. 

— Frank  Coogan,  Executive  Secretary 
La.   Stream  Control  Commission 


May-June,  1955 
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WETLANDS 

Going!  Going:? 


The  three  public  hearings  held  in  Loui- 
siana as  part  of  the  review  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  Tributaries  Project  are 
now  past  history.  Generally,  the  meetings 
were  well  attended  when  compared  to  simi- 
lar hearings,  but  unfortunately  such  hear- 
ings fail  to  give  persons  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  miles  away,  yet  affected  by 
the  project  and  hearings,  the  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  It  is  unfortunate,  as  these 
persons  not  represented  at  the  hearings  are 
going  to  pay  a  large  share  of  the  costs  of 
the  project  and  they  will  receive  no  bene- 
fits. In  fact,  they  are  destined  to  lose. 
Damage  to  waterfowl  habitat  in  Louisiana 
affects  the  sport  of  hunters  and  the  many 
types  of  businesses  dependent  upon  wild- 
fowling  in  13  states  and  several  foreign 
countries.  Louisiana  is  the  wintering 
ground  for  at  least  75%  of  the  woodcock 
of  the  whole  North  American  continent. 
Damage  done  to  these  wintering  grounds 
will  not  only  reduce  hunter  success  but  will 
reduce  the  income  of  countless  numbers  of 
merchants. 

A  total  of  10,816,700  acres  of  wet- 
lands exists  in  Louisiana  today.  The  Gulf 
coastal  marshes  comprise  approximately 
four  million  acres  or  about  12  percent  of 


the  total  area  of  the  state.  Wetland  habitat 
eliminated  by  alteration  of  water  conditions 
and  attendant  land-use  changes  is  not  re- 
placeable. Records  indicate  that  there  has 
been  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of 
licensed  hunters  and  fishermen  in  the  past 
ten  years.  Therefore,  greater  demands  are 
being  made  on  the  remaining  area.  Fish 
and  wildlife  resources  use  will  become  in- 
creasingly important,  the  predicted  increase 
by  1975  being  40%.  Continued  efforts 
must  be  made  to  increase  fish  and  wildlife 
resources.  The  immediate  need  is  for  co- 
ordinated planning  in  which  every  interest 
and  branch  of  economy  touching  on  the 
use  of  lands  and  waters  is  represented. 
Unnecessary  reductions  in  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat  and  habitat  capacity  occur  on 
project  areas  when  these  interests  are  not 
considered  in  project  planning  and  con- 
struction. In  the  past  the  emphasis  has 
been  on  structural  planning  with  little 
attempt  at  overall  planning.  It  is  time  that 
a  positive  approach  on  a  comprehensive 
plan  were  taken  and  that  proper  recognition 
and  consideration  be  rendered  according  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  land  and  water  in- 
volved. It  is  essential  that  a  multiple  use 
concept  be  instituted  in  lieu  of  the  present 
day  limited  use  concept. 

The  Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries 
Project  (M.R.T.)  is  limited  to  navigation, 
flood  control  and  drainage;  it  should  be 
amended  to  include,  forestry,  water  con- 
servation, and  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion. Most  of  the  work  done  in  Louisiana 
is  under  the  M.R.T.  which  was  authorized 
in  1928  and  frequently  amended.  Public 
Law  732,  the  so-called  Coordination  Act 
of  1946,  was  passed  requiring  the  construc- 
tion agencies  to  coordinate  their  work  with 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  state  game  and  fish  commission  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  lands  and  waters  af- 
fected by  the  project.  The  construction 
agencies  contend  that  the  Coordination  Act 
does  not  apply  to  projects  authorized  prior 
to    1946,    thus    practically    all    of    the    work 


being  done  in  Louisiana  is  not  being  coordi- 
nated. Since  there  is  no  law  which  pre- 
vents the  construction  agencies  from  co- 
operating and  coordinating  with  federal  and 
state  wildlife  agencies  on  projects  author- 
ized prior  to  1946,  it  is  contended  by  some 
persons  that  it  is  evident  that  the  construc- 
tion agencies  do  not  desire  maximum  bene- 
fits for  moneys  expended. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  believe  that  laws  and 
regulations  governing  the  harvest  of  fish 
and  wildlife  can  insure  abundance  of 
species.  Wildlife  populations  are  a  product 
of  the  land  and  water.  Reduce  this  habitat 
in  quantity  or  quality  and  the  resulting 
population  is  lower.  The  laws  and  regula- 
tions then  do  nothing  but  regulate  the 
take  of  the  reduced  population.  Regula- 
tions of  harvest  are  a  secondary  safety 
measure,  maintenance  of  habitat  is  the 
primary   need. 

If  a  minimum  of  wetlands  habitat  is  to 
be  maintained  it  is  essential  that  the  con- 
struction agencies  notify  the  appropriate 
agencies  responsible  for  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation  and  propagation,  so  these 
agencies  can  participate  in  the  early  plan- 
ning stages  and  submit  plans  for  modifica- 
tions that  will  minimize  fish  and  game 
losses  or  enhance  the  habitat.  It  is  also 
essential  that  the  Office  of  River  Basin 
Studies  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  agency  which  analyzes  the 
effects  of  the  project  on  fish  and  game  be 
given  adequate  funds  to  do  the  job.  It  is 
incredible  but  at  the  present  time  the 
River  Basin  Office  is  in  part  dependent 
upon  funds  from  the  construction  agencies 
whose  programs  and  projects  they  are  to 
evaluate.  Many  authorities  recommend  that 
the  River  Basin  Studies  office  be  given 
budget  status.  In  April  of  this  year  this 
important  branch  of  the  Fish  &  Wildlife 
Service  experienced  an  appropriations  cut 
of  $78,000,  at  a  time  when  it  is  vital  that 
their  work  be  expanded.  Not  only  should 
this  cut  be   restored   but  additional  funds 
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should  be  supplied  if  Congress  and  the 
people  are  to  have  a  clear  concept  of  the 
(overall  effects  of  construction  projects  on 
bur  wildlife  resources,  a  necessary  essential 
jif  intelligent  decisions  are  to  be  made.  It 
lis  also  necessary  for  the  various  state  fish 
jand  game  agencies  to  increase  the  size 
pf  their  river  basin  studies  sections  to 
prevent  losses  which  will  be  felt  more  than 
sver  before  because  the  M.R.T.  is  nearing 
ompletion. 

Public    Access    Should    Be    Provided 

The  original  Flood  Control  Act  of  1928 
provided  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
waters  in  the  project  area  in  a  manner  that 
would  provide  for  public  use.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  but  somehow  few  of  the  ease- 
ments, flowage  rights,  etc.  have  provided 
for  public  use  and  access,  even  though 
30-90%  of  the  fee  simple  title  of  lands 
md  waters  for  such  contracts  was  paid  for 
vith  public  funds.  As  a  result  there  are 
;housands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  lands 
ind  waters  "improved"  with  public  fundi 
;hat  do  not  provide  for  public  use  and 
tccess.  For  example,  there  is  no  legal  means 
'or  the  public  to  use  the  borrow  pits  and 
>atture  lands  on  each  side  of  the  Mississippi 
liver  for  recreational  purposes  from  the 
Arkansas  state  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
VU  too  often,  the  land  owner  who  had  his 
ands  improved  and  is  the  primary  bene- 
iciary  prohibits  public  access,  or  charges 
he  public  for  the  recreational  use  of  these 
ands  and  waters  that  public  funds  en- 
tanced.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  many 
gencies  and  organizations  are  urging  that 
ny  time  50%  of  the  fee  simple  value  of 
he  lands  is  paid  for  with  public  funds  for 
asements,  flowage  rights,  etc.,  public  use 
nd  access  be  assured  in  the  contract. 

Thus,  because  of  construction  projects, 
he  outdoor  public  is  not  only  suffering 
irect  losses  of  fish  and  game  habitat,  but 
he  available  or  newly  created  habitat  is 
ot  open  for  public  use.  This  problem  of 
reas  closed  to  the  general  public  is  be- 
oming  most  acute  and  it  is  essential  that 
rovisions  be  made  to  insure  that  the  errors 
f  the  past  are  not  duplicated  in  the  future. 
t  is  also  essential  that  enough  periphery 
mds  and  waters  around  the  water  develop- 
lent  project  be  acquired  to  provide  public 
ccess  so  that  the  public  can  use  the  areas. 

One  of  the  many  interesting  incidents 
hat  have  been  witnessed  by  authorities  in 
onnection  with  water  development  proj- 
cts  is  the  fact  that  the  construction  agen- 
ies  are  prone  to  include  wildlife  benefits 
rhen  they  justify  or  make  a  project  pos- 
ible,  but  seldom  use  similar  values  when 
)sses  to  fish  and  game  make  a  project 
njustified.  Although  serious  and  irre- 
laceable  losses  have  occurred  to  fish  and 
ame  mitigations  funds  are  seldom  pro- 
ided.  Since  a  huge  segment  of  the  popula- 
on  is  demanding  that  fish  and  game  be 
lcreased  it  seems  only  common  sense  that 


funds  be  provided  to  replace  the  losses. 
If  the  compensatory  lands  and  waters  are 
to  have  a  capacity  to  produce  and  sustain 
fish  and  wildlife  populations  equal  to  the 
damaged  area,  and  be  acquired  as  close  to 
the  damaged  area  as  possible  to  afford  the 
area  the  same  benefits,  it  is  then  necessary 
that  enough  funds  be  provided. 

One  of  the  strange  features  of  these 
water  development  projects  is  that  seldom 
are  the  overall  effects  of  the  project  known 
prior  to  construction.  Changes  in  normal 
water  conditions  may  be  much  more  dele- 
terious to  fish,  game,  fur,  oysters,  and 
important  marine  species  than  is  pres- 
ently thought.  Some  of  these  projects  are 
so  radically  different  from  what  nature 
intended  that  when  the  effects  are  known 
it  will  be  too  late  to  institute  corrective 
measures,  as  it  takes  several  years  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  such  projects.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  the  construction 
agencies  which  do  not  have  adequate  trained 
personnel  to  determine  long  range  ecolog- 
ical effects  on  land  and  water,  or  biological 
effects  on  fish  and  wildlife,  do  not  accept 
the  professional  opinions  of  the  more  qual- 
ified wildlife  agencies. 

More    Croplands    Not   Needed 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  this  nation 
can  afford  the  cost  of  preserving  our  few 
remaining  wetlands,  so  it  is  proposed  that 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  acquisition  of 
such  wetlands  for  public  use  be  incorpo- 
rated into  all  drainage,  flood  control,  and 
navigation  projects.  And  that  improve- 
ments and/or  the  creation  of  new  facilities 
favor  fish  and  wildlife  as  well  as  other 
branches  of  our  economy.  At  the  present 
time  acreage  restrictions  are  being  imposed 
on  farm  lands  to  control  farm  surpluses, 
yet  because  of  poor  planning  and  poorer 
coordination  construction  agencies  are  con- 
tinuing to  drain  wetlands  at  federal  ex- 
pense to  make  more  lands  available  for 
cultivation,  to  create  more  farm  surpluses, 
which  have  to  be  stored  at  public  expense. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  the  proposed  drain- 
age projects  should  be  re-studied  on  a  basis 
of  individual  merit  by  persons  cognizant 
of  the  multiple-use  concept.  There  is  no 
need  to  convert  wildlands  or  wetlands  NOW 
in  1955  to  meet  an  anticipated  need  20 
years  hence.  If  the  need  does  come,  corn- 
version  can  be  made  in  2-4  years  and  in 
the  intei'vening  time  the  wetlands  and  wild- 
lands  can  be  enjoyed.  It  is  better  to  leave 
our  future  food  producing  soil  in  nature's 
bank  growing  rich  with  nutrients  until 
such  time  as  it  is  needed,  rather  than  to 
spend  the  top  soil  and  have  it  gone  when  it 
is  actually  needed  in  the  future. 

There  are  some  forms  of  wetlands  that 
are  so  unique  in  our  state  that  their 
preservation  demands  top  consideration. 
As  an  example,  our  free  flowing  cold  water 
streams  that  provide  float  fishing  trips  and 
Kentucky  bass  (small  mouth)  fishing.  These 


streams  are  most  unique  and  in  comprehen- 
sive planning  they  richly  deserve  preserva- 
tion so  that  future  generations  can  enjoy 
this  fabulous  type  of  fishing.  Because  of 
the  periodic  overflow  our  backwater  areas 
like  some  sections  of  Red  River  provide 
some  of  the  finest  bass  fishing  to  be  found 
in  the  country.  Recent  investigations  have 
established  that  the  yield  is  600-800  pounds 
of  fish  per  acre,  which  is  exceptional.  This 
vast  semi-wilderness  area  could  easily  be 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  attractive 
fishing  areas  in  the  South.  Our  shrub 
swamps,  wooded  swamps,  bogs,  and  coastal 
salt  meadows  are  important  and  essential 
if  we  are  to  maintain  any  semblance  of 
nature's    balance. 


Wetlands     Wasted 

Much  of  the  destruction  of  our  wetlands 
has  been  absolute  waste.  In  several  in- 
stances areas  which  were  once  rich  in  fur, 
fish  and  game  were  drained.  As  a  result 
these  valuable  wildlife  species  were  lost. 
Now  responsible  citizens  are  agitating  that 
the  water  be  replaced,  as  the  lands  can  not 
used  for  agriculture.  With  the  loss  of  water 
the  area  can  not  attract  industry  as  there 
is  no  place  to  get  rid  of  the  industrial 
wastes.  These  areas  are  in  critical  shape; 
they  have  lost  several  branches  of  economy. 

Outdoor  sports  like  hunting,  fishing,  boat- 
ing, and  swimming  provide  unusual  op- 
portunities for  individual  and  group  par- 
ticipation, even  through  the  later  years  of 
life.  These  sports  are  accepted  recreation- 
al outlets  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  men, 
women,  children.  The  intelligent  utiliza- 
tion of  leisure  time  is  one  of  the  problems 
confronting  society  today.  We  can  not  help 
but  believe  that  reductions  in  fish  and  game 
populations,  and  reductions  in  hunting  and 
fishing  opportunity,  are  causing  some  of 
our  juvenile   delinquency  problems. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  construction 
agencies  has  served  a  useful  purpose. 
Some  of  it  has  been  proven  unwise  and 
foolish.  It  seems  that  common  sense  dic- 
tates that  a  multiple  use  concept  based  on 
the  capability  of  the  land  and  water  be 
adopted.  It  seems  essential  that  there  be 
careful  planning  and  coordinating  from  the 
moment  the  planning  starts  until  it  is  com- 
pleted. Some  of  the  problems  are  a  result 
of  attitude  and  policies  that  are  outdated. 
Some  of  the  problems  are  a  result  of  in- 
adequate laws.  Attitude,  policies,  and  laws 
adopted  years  ago  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  years  must  be  changed  to  conform 
with  present  and  future  needs.  These 
changes  can  be  realized  if  the  outdoor 
public  demands  it.  These  changes  in  the 
public  interest  can  be  achieved  if  the  out- 
door public  will  do  their  part.  The  re-study 
of  the  M.R.T.  will  take  two  to  three  years. 
During  that  time  there  will  be  many  op- 
portunities for  all.  Will  you  share  your 
portion  of  the  effort?  + 


lay-June,  1955 
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MARCH  22,  1955  MEETING 

The  Commission  voted  to  make  sanctuar- 
ies of  the  lakes  on  the  Mississippi  side  of 
the  river — Albemarle  and  Eagle  lake,  and 
open  them  under  regulations  governed  by 
the  state  of  Mississippi  in  those  waters, 
and  on  the  Louisiana  side — Palmyra  and 
Hard  Times  Bend,  Mississippi  would  de- 
clare their  waters  to  be  governed  by  the 
Louisiana  regulations. 

Confirming  its  stand  as  opposed  to  a  con- 
trol structure  on  Little  River,  the  seven- 
member  Commission  asked  that  represen- 
tation be  sent  to  the  March  29,  1955  meet- 
ing in  Jena  and  that  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  along  with  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  be  notified  of  the 
conference. 

In  the  case  of  Commission  employees 
who  are  65  and  over,  it  was  voted  that 
each  case  be  handled  individually  for  re- 
tirement purposes. 

Director  Young  reported  that  he  had  in- 
vestigated the  land  in  St.  Tammany  Parish, 
which  had  been  offered  for  sale,  and  did 
not  bid  since  the  tract  was  found  unsuit- 
able for  the  special  needs  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  director  announced  that  the  Divi- 
sion of  Administration  was  authorized  to 
proceed  with  the  readvertising  for  bids 
for  the  construction  of  headquarters  build- 
ings at  Rockefeller  Refuge.  Bids  will  be 
received  April  21  and  final  acceptance 
given  at  the  April  26  meeting  of  the  wild- 
life board. 

Permits  for  the  dredging  of  shells  were 
awarded  to:  Guarisco  Construction  Co.,  in 
Lake  Salvadore;  Jahncke  Service,  Inc.,  in 
Lakes  Pontchartrain,  Maurepas,  Borgne, 
Salvadore,  Little  and  Des  Allemands. 

The  following  permits  were  approved : 
Removal  of  sand  and  gravel  from  Bayou 
Bartholomew,  Bastrop  Sand  and  Gravel 
Co.;  removal  of  sand  from  Red  River, 
Merriwether  Sand  Co.,  Inc.;  removal  of 
shells  from  Point  Au  Fer,  Oyster  Shell 
Products  Corp.,  Inc. 

The  Commission  granted  a  request  from 
the    St.    Helena    Parish    Police    Jury    and 


closed  the  season  on  deer  for  a  period  of 
one  year. 

The  research  contract  between  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  and  Tulane  University 
was  renewed  by  unanimous  vote  and 
Robert  L.  Eddy,  Jr.,  chief,  Division  of 
Commercial  Seafoods,  was  instructed  to 
prepare  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
project. 

Members  of  the  Commission  agreed  to 
sell  the  last  lot  of  furs  in  the  auction 
house  at  Abbeville  for  $1  round  and  to 
waive  the  state's  share  (35  per  cent)  to 
the  trappers  for  the  approximately  5,500 
assorted  grade  furs  in  the  house. 

The  resolution,  made  at  the  February  15 
meeting,  authorizing  the  State  Mineral 
Board  to  offer  Marsh  Island  for  public 
bidding  for  geophysical  operations  provid- 
ing the  minimum  bid  be  $500,000,  was 
rescinded. 

Meeting  place  for  the  April  session  was 
designated  as  New  Orleans  instead  of  Lake 
Charles  because  of  the  National  Fisheries 


Institute  Convention  slated  in  New  Orleans 
April   24-27. 

Chas.  W.  Bosch,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  and  re- 
cipient of  the  coveted  Nash  Kelvinator  con- 
servation award  (one  of  10  in  North 
America) ,  was  recognized  for  his  achieve- 
ment by  the  Commission  and  audience. 
Mr.  Bosch  was  congratulated  for  his  work 
in  winning  the  presentation. 

Vice-Chairman  J.  J.  Besson  requested 
the  Commission  to  share  half  the  cost  of 
museum  exhibits  at  L.S.U.,  approximately 
$18,000,  now  being  constructed  by  Dr. 
George  Lowery  and  staff.  Director  Young 
was  asked  to  investigate  the  matter  and 
report  at  the  April  session. 

Discussed  at  length  was  the  damage 
caused  by  mud  from  oil  wells  to  the  oyster 
crop.  Dr.  Lyle  St.  Amant  reported  his 
findings  and  James  N.  McConnell,  chief, 
Division  of  Oysters  and  Water  Bottoms, 
advised  that  the  matter  would  be  discussed 
at  meeting  April  13  in  the  Jung  Hotel. 

Representatives  of  the  Grand  Isle 
Charter  Boat  Association  appeared  before 
the  Commission  to  report  that  operations 
of  menhaden  fishermen  in  the  coastal 
waters  off  Grand  Isle  were  damaging  sport 
fishing  in  that  area  by  removing  the  bait 
fish  which  are  the  main  attraction  for  game 
fish.  They  urged  that  the  Commission  pro- 
hibit such  operations  in  that  area  immedi- 
ate to  the  Island.  Chief  Eddy  agreed  to 
meet  with  menhaden  operators  and  charter 
boat  captains  and  work  out  an  agreement 
suitable  to  both  parties.  The  Grand  Isle 
area  was  recognized  as  a  recreational 
area  by  the  Commission. 

Dr.  St.  Amant  and  Chief  McConnell  were 
instructed  to  make  a  survey  of  oyster 
conditions  in  the  Louisiana  marsh  area,  and 
if  their  investigations  warrant  it,  the  area 
would  be  closed  for  conservation  measures. 


Robert  H.  Wilcox,  Louisi- 
ana's first  game  warden. 
See  Bayou  Browsing,  on 
facing  page. 
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By  the  time  this  is  in  print  the  biggest,  as  far  as 
we  know,  lake  renovating  program  ever  under- 
taken will  be  well  under  way.  Cane  River,  located 
at  Natchitoches,  was  at  one  time  a  terrific  fishing 
hole.  Fishermen  tunneled  to  its  miles  of  shoreline 
not  only  from  all  parts  of  Louisiana,  but  from 
Texas,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  other  states  as 
well.  Those  days  are  gone — but  not  forever.  Cane 
River  is  now  actually  a  lake,  no  longer  subject  to 
overflow  from  the  Red  River.  With  this  periodic 
flushing  taken  away  the  fish  population  rapidly 
went  out  of  balance.  Last  summer  sampling 
showed  that,  although  the  lake  supported  more 
than  200  pounds  of  fish  per  acre,  more  than  95^ 
of  those  fish  were  trash  fish,  mostly  shad.  After 
much  deliberation  the  Commission  biologists,  the 
people  of  Natchitoches  Parish,  and  the  parish 
police  jury  decided  to  kill  all  of  the  fish  and  start 
over.  That  is  being  done  right  now,  and  will  prob- 
ably take  two  to  three  months  to  complete.  Eight- 
een tons  of  chemical  will  be  required  to  kill  the 
fish  in  the  more  than  30  miles  of  lake.  The  police 
jury  footed  the  bill  for  most  of  the  chemical  and 
the  Wild  Life  Commission  will  supervise  and  do 
the  work.  Tentative  timetable  calls  for  bream 
fishing  in  1956  and  good  bass  and  bream  fishing 
by  1957.  Congratulations  to  the  Natchitoches  peo- 
ple for  their  foresightedness  and  cooperation. 

We'd  like  to  point  out  that  the  "before  and 
after"  pictures  used  to  illustrate  "Louisiana's 
Wetlands,"  April  issue,  were  intended  to  be  mere- 
ly representative  of  a  common  practice  of  con- 
structional agencies  which  is  usually  detrimental 
to  wildlife.  The  Commission  did  not  intend  to  im- 
ply that  the  drainage  work  on  Ward's  Creek  (near 
Baton  Rouge),  which  was  the  actual  subject  of 
the  pix,  was  not  justified. 

If  you  think  you're  seeing  more  and  more  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen  in  the  field  each  year  you're 


ayou 
irowsing 


exactly  right.  For  the  last  fiscal  year  32,654,199 
hunters  and  sport  fishermen  paid  out  about  $85,- 
000,000  for  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  duck 
stamps.  The  fishermen  were  the  mostest,  with 
18,580,813  as  against  14,073,386  hunters.  Also, 
nearly  3,000,000  free  hunting  and  fishing  licenses 
were  issued  during  that  period.  Then  figure  all 
those  who  aren't  required  to  have  a  license,  such 
as  the  cane  pole  fishermen  and  those  under  16 
years  of  age  in  Louisiana,  and  you  have  quite  a 
total. 


Having  just  come  within  that  proverbial  eye- 
lash of  losing  my  youngest  boat  padaller,  let  me 
urge  you  to  get  all  of  your  medicine  bottles,  in- 
cluding aspirin,  put  up  where  there's  no  danger  of 
innocent  hands  finding  them.  Chilluns  is  vjorth 
too  much  to  lose  in  any  fashion,  but  especially 
from  our  carelessness. 

***** 

After  attending  the  North  American  Wildlife 
Conference  in  Montreal  in  March  I  stopped  by  for 
24  hours  of  gabbing  with  Robert  H.  Wilcox  in 
Vermont.  You'll  remember  him  as  the  author  of 
"Recollections  of  Louisiana's  First  Game  War- 
den", in  the  Conservationist  some  months  back. 
He's  something  more  than  fourscore  years  young 
— and  I  do  mean  young.  The  tales  he  told  of 
Louisiana  around  the  turn  of  the  century  were 
something  to  listen  to.  Among  the  other  things 
he's  been  in  his  varied  life  are :  printer,  editor 
and  magazine  publisher,  trapper,  rice  farmer,  con- 
struction man,  member  of  the  Vermont  legislature, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Town  Grand  Jury,  Town 
Board  of  Auditors,  Head  of  Town  Board  of  Select- 
men (same  as  town  council),  and  (for  thirty 
years)  head  of  the  proof  room  of  Doubleday  Pub- 
lishing Company  of  Garden  City,  Long  Island.  He 
has  the  finest  collection  of  antique  firearms  I've 
ever  seen,  all  in  shooting  condition.  That's  him 
in  the  pix  on  the  facing  page  with  some  of  his 
long  guns  as  background.  The  piece  on  his  lap  is 
a  Smith  &  Wesson  revolving  rifle.         — C.H.G. 


Coastal  Waste  Control   (See  page  2). 


